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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 


The Week, 


IP\HE Forty-second Congress began its final session on Monday with 

some half a dozen rather striking incidents, and amid a general 
expectancy on the part of the public as to the action of the Admin- 
istration leaders. To believe the more violent of those newspapers 
which may be called the representatives of the machinery of the 
tepublican political organization, the guillotine is nicely oiled, and 
the stern-eyed executioner is ready to chop off the heads of Trum- 
bull, Schurz, and Sumner, lay the wire cat on the bare back of 
Banks, and do very peremptory and terrifying disciplinary work 
generally. The Senate is said to be particularly determined to 
purge itself, and so it may be, although the House shows itself in- 
clined to practise the American good-nature rather than be bloody- 
minded. The Senate is full of ambitious and powerful leaders, each 
with an eye to his own political future, and less imbued with the 
spirit of the rank and file, to whom the Representatives are much 
closer. Banks’s resignation, therefore, and the House’s refusal to 
accept it, may or may not indicate what is to become of the Literal 
Senators—so far, that is to say, as the Mortons, Edmundses, and 
Conklings, and their following, can settle the status of the old-time 
leaders. 





Mr. Sumner’s usual contribution to the beginning of a session 
is some two or three or more bills and resolutions, proposed 
as soon after the chaplain has finished bis prayer as is possible; 
and he was ready on Monday with his Civil Rights Bill, which wasted 
so much time last session, and also with a resolution which probably 
took everybody by surprise. In pursuance of the spirit of his justly- 
renowned “ party of hate” letter (which so sagaciously brought out 
in full force the strong Unionist feeling of the war), Mr. Sumner 
proposed that all names of battles “fought with fellow-citizens ” 
should be stricken from the regimental colors of the regular army. 
Whocan doubt that such proposals tend to put off the day of realunity 
of feeling? The South fought—and fought well—for ideas which, 
it has been decided, must be abandoned as wrong. What are we | 
to say to public men who, for any reason whatever, fan the 
smouldering embers of strife? Mr. Blaine’s call for an investigation 
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was another marked incident, and so was Mr. Dawes’s resolution in | 


regard to the death of Mr. Greeley. 





The President’s Message tells of the result of the Geneva Arbi- 
tration and of the San Juan Arbitration, and thanks the British 
Government for removing its troops from the islands in dispute, and 


giving them up to the United States, even before the official an- | 


nouncement of the verdict had reached this country; recommends 
legislation for carrying out the provisions of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton regarding the Canadian fisheries, and for finally determining 
the boundary line between the territory of the two powers on this 
continent, and rejoices in the fact that at last there remains “ not the 


shadow of a cloud upon their relations”; recommends an appro- | 


priation and the loan of two ships in aid of a proper exhibition of 
American products at the Vienna Exposition; mourns over the 
outrages and disturbances on the Mexican frontier, and recommends 
the appointment of a commission to investigate them; laments the 
continuance of the rebellion in Cuba, ascribes it largely to the 
existence of slavery, and recommends legislation to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from holding slave property in that island; rejoices in 
the restoration of peace between Spain and the Allied Republics of | 
South America, and over the general prevalence of tranquillity on | 
ent, but gives Venezuela a broad hint ti had better | 
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| vorably of the centennial celebration ; declares that he will « 
| to apply the new civil-service rules during his term of odice, anc 
| calls on Congress to make this reform binding on his success 


| sensible, and narrative document, which raises no exciting is 
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| pay what it owes under the award of the Convention of 1806; speaks 
in a complimentary manner of the Japanese, and recommends the 


maintenance of ‘“‘four American youths” in our legation in that 
country, to learn the ways and language of the people; ree 
an appropriation for the relief of distressed American seat 
citizens abroad; sums up the reports of the various depat 
urges the passage of the Education Bill of last session ; 
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The message is, on the whole, a plaii 
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The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the revenue for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1874, at $320,300,000, and the expenses 
during the same period at $226,600,000, leaving a surplus of 833,- 


700,000. The reduction in taxation since the close of the war he 
sets down at $300,250,171. The next topie which oceupies his atten- 
| tion is the condition of the American carrying-trade, which he de- 
clares is very bad, and he pronounces the action of Congress 
last session, in allowing a drawback on materials used 
in shipbuilding, to be entirely inadequate to its revival. Te 


thinks there is little chance now of our recovering the Atlantie 
trade, but alleges that there is an immense field in the Pace 
which can be worked with Government aid, which ought be 
afforded without delay. If American steamers were run even at a 
loss on that ocean, he thinksit would give “ a wonderful impetus to 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the country.” He 
regrets the condition of our foreign trade. He finds that last year, 
as for many a year past, the imports have exceeded the ex- 
ports, and the difference he calls an ‘adverse 
but says it has been met “ probably by freight on merchandise 
carried in American vessels, profits on exports made on account of 
American merchants and shippers, the sale of bonds abroad, and 
investments in the United States by the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries.” We think this conjecture probably correct, and would sug- 
gest to Mr. Boutwell the strong probability that these Amervican 
merchants, shippers, sellers of bonds, and foreign investors 
business well as anybody in Washi: 
ton, and would not have what they did unless 
money was to be made by it, and that all, weeping over the 
‘adverse balance” is therefore time wasted. The late Mr. Greeley 
wailed over “ this adverse balance” annually for twenty years, and 
| prophesied ruin as the result of it, but somehow the country kept 
prospering all the same. 
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With regard to the future, Mr. Boutwell recommends persistence 
in the policy of protection for native industry, on the ground that 
‘for the purposes of government, political economy must be national, 
| not cosmopolitan,” whatever that may mean. He recommends that 
| the cireulation of the national banks should be fixed and limited, 

and that power to change the volume of the circulation within limits 
| fixed by law should be left with the Treasury, both for its own 
protection, now that its currency receipts are becoming low, and for 
| the supply of facilities for “moving the crops” every fall—all issues 
made for this latter purpose, however, to be withdrawn as soon as 
the object is attained. Mr. Boutwell opposes firmly all permanent 
increase of the paper currency, but he also opposes all contraction 
of it, and relies on the increase in its value, or on the demand for it 
caused by the increase in trade and population, especially at the 





| South and on the Pacific coast, to bring it up to the level of coin, 


and make a return to specie payments possible—a view which, we 


| think, finds more acceptance with the public than any other. 





The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports a gradual de- 
crease of revenue, from #1285,000,009 in 1870 to @131,000,000 in 
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872. This decrease is owing to the remission of taxes by Con- 


I 

rre The general receipts for the last fiscal year execeded the es- 
timates by $6,770,946 72.“ It is impossible to state with certainty, 
at this early day, how much the receipts for the current fiscal year 
will be afiected by the modified provisions of the law. From the 
best information now attainable, it is estimated that they will not 


fall fur short, under the present law, of $110,000,000.” 


The Postmaster-General finds that the expenses of his Depart- 
ment do not decrease. The excess of expenditures over reccipts 
for the past fiscal year were between four and five millions. The 
estimated deficiency for next year is over six millions. Owing to 
ten snow blockades last year, the number of days on which no New 
York mails were received at San Francisco was in Deeember 19, 
in January 24, in February 25, in March 10, the case being very 
much the same the other way. Excepting the period of the snow 
blockades, however, there was little variation from “the degree of 
regularity noted in previous reports.” The total number of letters 
exchanged with fereign countries during the year was over 
24,000,000, an increase of 4,000,000 over the number reported for 
1871. Of this number about half were sent to and half from the 
United States. $48,000,000 passed through the money-order offices 
during the year. The franking privilege the Postmaster now, as 
always, thinks ought to be abolished; he thinks it safe to say that 
the quantity of free matter during the late Presidential canvass so 
largely increased that, if there had been no franking privileges, the 
entire deficiency of the year would have been covered. The most 
interesting portion of the report is that relating to the telegraph 
system, which the Postmaster desires to see in the hands of the 
Government. He thinks the cost of the construction of an entirely 
new system of wires would be about $12,000,000, and that they 
could be worked to the pecuniary advantage of the Government. 
Among the objections to the present régime he mentions the un- 
doubted fact that the Press Association and the telegraph companies 
by their private agreements create a monopoly of news, to the great 
injury of the public, and also that the “free pass” system—very 
much like the franking privilege —increases the general expense. 
‘‘ About seven per cent. of the entire telegraphing of the country is 
done without apparent remuneration.” 





The Secretary of the Interior reports that Indian affairs have on 
the whole a favorable look. The President’s policy has worked 
well. Many if not most of the causes which have given rise to 
Indian hostilities in the past have ceased to exist, the Indians are 
becoming convinced of the entire good faith of the Government, 
and with the disappearance of game are becoming also convinced 
of the necessity of civilization. Twenty tribes in the Southern 
Superintendency during the past four years increased their valua- 
tion from $751,183 in 1868 to $1,870,285 in 1872. The Secretary 
reports an excess of receipts over expenditures in the Patent Office ; 
thinks the Office ought to be separated from the Interior Depart- 
ment; advises an authorized edition of a statistical atlas of the 
United States, based on the results of the ninth census, for general 
distribution among libraries, societies, colleges, and academies, for 
the promotion of ‘that higher kind of political education which 
has heretofore been so greatly neglected in this country, but to- 
wards which the attention of the general public, as well as of in- 
structors and students, is now being turned with the most lively 
interest, etc.,” and suggests the value of a quintennial census. The 
reports of the Pension Bureau and of the Bureau of Statistics are 
not important. The regular annual outlay for pensions is estimated 
at £30,000,000 for some time to come. Mr. Young, the chief of the 
Statistical Bureau, has ‘‘ visited Europe,” but he does not seem to 
have acquire d much information of value while abroad. 





The report of the Secretary of the Navy is mainly a statement of 
the defects of that bravch of the service. The “notorious un- 
readiness to meet any sudden hostile emergency,” the necessity of 





building ships, the need of a careful study of the torpedo system of 
harbor defence, are some of the topics on which the report dwells. 
The Army Report is even more empty. Discipline and study at 
West Point are said to be in a satisfactory condition, but a large 
percentage of the candidates for admission to the Academy fail in 
their preliminary examination. The explanation of this is, that 
they are recommended for examination by members of Congress. 
The Department accounts show a reduction of about half a million 


in expenses. We refer elsewhere to the Signal Office Report. 





Preparations seem to be making in Congress, as well as else- 
where, for an “era of good feeling.” The tendency in this direc- 
tion showed itself at the opening of the House by the refusal to 
excuse Mr. Banks from serving as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations—a position for which he urged his unfituess, 
owing to his want of political sympathy with the Administration. 
He is to remain, however, and the country will, therefore, have the 
benefit, until Mareh 4, of his profound knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries, his intimate acquaintance with international law, his lofty 
superiority to demagogical wiJes and ways. After that he will pass 
into a private station. In the Senate, the majority is said to be by 
no means so magnanimous, and there is, according to the organ of 
the Administration, to be punishment in that body for “ political 
apostasy.” Mr. Trumbull, by far the ablest lawyer in the Senate, 
is to be dispiaced from the chairmanship of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Edmunds, who is also able, is to take his place. 
Speaker Blaine has demanded an investigation into the “ Crédit 
Mobilier slander,” which is right. But no legislation of any moment 
is talked of, and in this Congress there will probably be none. A 
desperate effort will, however, doubtless be made to turn public 
attention away from the sins and abuses of Congress itself, such as 
the corruption of the civil service, and the franking privilege, and 
its private-bill legislation, which are the crying evils of the day, and 
from which the people should by no means suffer their eyes to be 
diverted by buncombe. 





If the prophet Ezekiel were now alive he would have had no 
difficulty in prophesying weeks ahead exactly such a paragraph as 
we found on Monday morning in the Washington correspondence of 
one of the morning papers. Wecould have prophesied it ourselves, 
in fact. ‘‘ Some Western members who have arrived,” says the letter- 
writer, ‘“‘express dissatisfaction with the civil-service outlook. 
They insist that it is impossible to maintain party organization if 
such a system is to be inaugurated. They go so far as to say that 
the late campaign in their part of the country, and especially in 
Illinois, was to a large extent on the basis of opposition to the civil- 
service reform technicalities, which were alone supported by the 
Liberals, and they claim that the verdict of the ballot is against the 
system. Some are so radical in their opposition as to declare that 
they will use their best endeavors to prevent the operation of these 
rules in future appointments which require the confirmation of the 
Senate. It is not unlikely that legislation more specifically defining 
and limiting the civil-service regulations will be attempted early.” 
There is precious little doubt that the general belief of the wheel- 
horse is accurately expressed in this delightful paragraph; and 
there need be little that the prediction with which it closes will be 
fulfilled. We cannot be made to believe that the Republican party 
managers, when they constructed their platform with a reform 
‘‘ plank” in it, cared two straws for real reform, or meant more than 
a juggle; nor can we be made to believe, by all the speeches made 
in the campaign or at any other time, that the average Congressman 
means todo anything more than cheat the public when he pretends 
an interest in getting Mr. Chester A. Arthur, for instance, out ot 
our Custom-house, in favor of Mr. Clinch. Mr. Arthur “‘ worked ” as 
far as his brains and means extended, and the majority of the New 
York delegation wishes to keep him there, or else it wishes to scalp 
him, decapitate him, and put some other gentleman, who also 
“worked,” in his place. Of Mr. Clinch there is no heed, we may 


Dee. 





be perfectly sure. Buta good deal has been gained nevertheless. 
The managers were compelled to begin juggling ; the party press is 
committed; the public is reasonably well awake to the need of the 
measure and is becoming more so; and the politicians, after they 
have derided its impracticability for a few years more, will as 
usual prostrate themselves and proceed to obedience. 

The most striking event of the week has been the death of Mr. 
Horace Greeley, who, both as editor of the Zribune and more 
recently as a candidate for the Presidency, has occupied for many 
years so large a share of the public attention. The close of his 
career has been so pathetic in many of its incidents as to excite 
deep and general sympathy, and to incline the hearts cven of his 
opponents to peace and forgiveness, and it will therefore probably 
contribute powerfully to the production of a year of political calm. 
The leading events of his life are well known to all our readers, and 
our own judgment on his place in American politics and journalism 


has been too frequently expressed of late to make any recurrence | 


to the subject necessary. In reading the glowing eulogies passed 
on his life and works, however, by some of our contemporaries, one 
ean hardly help asking why these encomiums which are now poured 
out so freely should have been reserved for “‘ the dull, cold ear of 
death ”—why some of this ardent appreciation of Mr. Greeley’s 
talents, and character, and services, if not proflered to him directly 
in his lifetime, should not have been allowed at least to make de- 
nunciation of him decent and restrained ? The mysteries of “ jour- 
nalism ” are numerous and deep, but we think the most puzzling is 
that which makes journalists wail or chant praises, like ‘‘ keeners” at 
an Irish funeral, over the coffin of a dead brother, whom, in the days of 
his strength and activity, they never wearied of describing as a 
knave, a liar, and a cheat. Self-respect, at least, seems to require 
either that journalistic controversies, inter vives, should be con- 
ducted with greater decency and toleration, or journalistic lamenta- 
tions after death be made more sober. 





We beg now to suggest, with great meekness, to the “ eads,” 
“liars,” “‘slanderers,” ‘‘ thieves,” “‘ lunatics,” ‘‘ rowdies,” ‘ idiots,” 
and ‘ erétins,” according to their own account, conduct 
the metropolitan press, whether, its three founders being dead, 
it would not be well for the new generation to take this occasion of 
putting off the old Adam, and to try hereafter to refrain from 
mutual abuse, to confine themselves to the discussion of public 
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He declined, but the Boston man or his agent, whicheve 
it was, was firm, and the San Domingo man had te pick up the 


and trudge home again with a heavy heart over the many miles of 


his “happy morning track,” as Mr. Birdofredum Sawin sa Phis 
man and his relatives and friends and countrymen are all orderly 
citizens, the American says, pious, elean, courteous » be 
| lieve, industrious, good-natured, free, and depend rhe 
molasses-and-soap affair, however, shows, we fear, thi people 
which earries kegs of molasses for twenty miles, and trades 
| it off for an inadequate supply of undesired or detested ot fit 
for admission into this American Uni it has not roads « h, 
industries enough, education enough, or intelligence and ¢ se 
enough. One argument there is why we should annex this mass of 
| ignoranee to our Republic, of which intelligence in the voter is the 
sole hope of salvation and continuance, and that is n ur 
men, ixtiing out the problem of a foreign war, see in San Do 
mingo a most desirable place of strength and coaling station. It is 
their business to consider the problem. But the country looks at the 
island from another point of view, feels itself streng, and certainly 
wants neither provinces to be ruled by proconsuls, nor States in 
| habited by illiterate semi-barbarian rn here is mone) how 
| ever, beyond a doubt, and we shall edhe hear more of the plan 
The new commercial treaty between France and England has 
| at last been concluded and published, but all the trouble does not 
as yet seem to be over. The preamble acknowledges that the 
instrument has been rendered necessary by the financial difliculties 
of France, which all acknowledge to be a fair ground for readjust- 
ment of duties. The free-traders of the Manchester school are, 
however, disgusted by the increase of duties on English ods, 
which the English negotiators maintain is only from 2 to 5 pes 
cent., but some of the manufacturers hold that the Treaty vy be so 
interpreted as to make the increase as high as 100 per cent. in some 





questions and the supply of news, and to exclude rigidly from their | 


columns such barbarous outbreaks of commercial rivalry and hatred 
as that in which the New York Times pointed out with ill-con- 
cealed glee, the day after Mr. Greeley’s death, the damaging effect 
his loss would have on the Tribune property. The Christian public 


which reads such things as this, and as the Tribune’s warnings to | 


Gen. Dix that he was too old to work and that the grave was yawning 
for him, begins to look on editors as savages, whom civilized men 
have to endure, but who are as treacherous and unscrupulous and 
unsavory as Roman Nose or Hole-in-the-Day. 





We observe some indications that there may be a revival of 
the Santo Domingo business this winter, although the President's 
message says nothing about it, and although, as we believe, he has 
in good faith abandoned it. The Baltimore American, a highly 
Administrationist journal, has recently been defending the annexa- 
tion scheme at considerable length, if not with much of strength. 
It says that perhaps the reason why the Boston papers oppose the 
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| but the whole world 


annexation is because Boston merchants sell goods to the islanders | 


at extravagant prices. One “solid man,” it says, who has or had 
a store in a San Domingo town, it once knew to buy a lot of mo- 
lasses from a Dominican, who had carried it many miles, 
who got for it the absurdly small sum of four or five cents a 
gallon. The transaction did not end here, for when the San Do- 
minican wanted his money, he was politely informed that be must 
take his pay in soap: that it was a transaction in the nature of 
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cases. England gets the differential duty taken off her shipping 


obtains the right of putting an export duty on coal, and of ing 
the light wines of France on the same footing with the heavy wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. But she subinits to the on raw 
materials, and the compensatory duty on foreign man tures, 


although it is all but certain that Germany, Switzerland, 

and Italy, with which France has also commer 
submit to it, and England will tl 
burden until 187 
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The text of M. Thiers’s Asse 
this country, unlike President Grant's, it 
Thiers himself, and, instea 
silence, it was interrupted by the wildest 
protestations. He began by g the financial 
gave some account of the commercial treaty with Engl 
then took up the pelitical situation, and produced tri 
roar. He declared himself unequivocally in favor 
‘“The Republic,” he said, * exists; it is the legal goverm 
country. To wish for anything else would be 
revolution, the most forn 
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But 
‘France cannot live in 
The Republic, too, “ inspired not only France 

with confide and if France is peaceful 
under a Republic, she will alienate no one; while, if she is agitated 
under a tottering monarchy, she will see a void created around 
her.” The Radicals were highly gratified with the message, but the 
Conservatives received the general conclusions at the close of it 


a 


lidable one of all.” it ought 
tepublic, or it cannot exist. 


continuous alarms.” 
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ce 


in 
gloomy silence, and appointed a committee to prepare a reply to it. 
They are very much opposed to M. Thiers’s desire for immediate 


action, hoping that as long as the ad interim government lasts some- 

thing may turn a that will lead to the establishment of a monarchy. 
Heuce the recent and partially successful attempts te reduce M. 
Thiers to Aronly or rather to get rid of his domination over the 
Assembly. 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
= new “crisis” through which France is passing is one which 
has for some time back been regarded as inevitable by most 


mpetent observe) 
tood by anybody who will give himself the trouble to read the 
eries of letters published by M. Laboulaye during the last half-year 
in the Journal des Debais, and now reissued by him in a collected 
form.* M. Laboulaye is a gentleman whose judgment some persons 
may not consider sound, and with whose opinions as to the kind of 
government France requires many persons may not agree, but it is 
quite certain he thoroughly understands the condition of the French 
mind, and knows exactly what stage the French people have reached 
in their political edueation. The object which M. Laboulaye has in 
view is very much the same as that which the authors of the Feder- 
alist had in view in writing their series of papers. France has just 
passed through a political revolution and a bloody war, and is liv- 
ing under an ad interim government, and has before her the task of 
framing a permanent one. This task, too, in her case, as in that of 
the United States under the Confederation, is rendered the more 
dificult by great diversity of sentiment not only as to the form of 
the government to be framed, but as to the nature of the dangers to 
be guarded against. If we keep all this in remembrance, and keep 
the Federalist open beside us, we shall find M. Laboulaye’s letters 
in the highest degree interesting and instructive, and yet full 
of discouragement as to the future of France. The au- 
thors of the Federalist, great as were the obstacles which 
they found in their path, were addressing a people who had for six 
hundred years seen a fundamental written law in actual working, 
as a positive restraint on the powers of government; who had had 
long practice in the transaction of business through the action of 
deliberative assemblies; who were as familiar with the doctrine of 
governmental responsibility to the people, and with the limitations 
on the functions of legislative bodies, as with their ABC; to whom 
the habeas corpus was as commonplace a right as the right of loco- 
motion ; and to whom the presence of large standing armies in time 
of peace would have been nearly as strange, outlandish, and offen- 
sive as combats of gladiators in the arena; and who could hardly 
conceive of a public officer exempt from responsibility before the 
courts in a bond-fide suit brought by a private citizen, They, 
therefore, in all their recommendations and objections, constantly 
made deductions from certain great principles which they did not 
need to explain or defend, and, in fact, had simply to occupy them- 
selves throughout with proving that certain administrative machin- 
ery of their own contrivance would produce certain great results, 
about the importance and necessity of which all were agreed. 
Turning to M. Laboulaye, we find he can take nothing for 
granted, and néthing for understood. His pamphlet is a rudimen- 
tary exposition, which one would hardly use in an American higb- 
school. He has to show that a written constitution is a good 
thing; that it is not, however, a machine for making men wise and 
virtuous, as the men of 1793 thought, but a machine by which a free 
people impose limits on the powers of their rulers, and regulate 
their responsibility and the relations of the different branches of 
the administration to each other; that before making your consti- 
tution, you must determine the form of your government; that a 
political party in a free state is “‘ a group of citizens, friendly to the 
laws, who contend for influence and power within the limits of the 
constitution”; and not, as in France, a “ band of ruined, restless, 
discontented men,” seeking the destruction of ‘everything that 
exists in order to establish the government of their choice on the 
ruins of the one they have overthrown”; that the will of the people 
is the source of all law, and that only those who have been chosen 
by the people for that purpose have a right to make or amend con- 
stitutions ; that a legislative assembly is not and ought not to act 
as a constitutional convention, and that a constitutional conven- 
tion has no right to put a constitution in force without submitting 





*” Lettres Poltiqnen Esquisse d'une Constitution républicaine; suivie d’un Pro- 
Ae Constitution. Par Edouard Laboulaye.” F. W. Christern, New York, 


Why it was inevitable may be readily under- | 
é | he would find that he had composed a little treatise closely 
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| it to a popular vote, and so on. In short, if one should take one of 
| the intelligent Japanese now in this country, and ascertain and put 





down what one would have to tell him, in order to explain 
to him the nature and working of the American Government, 


resembling that by which the French publicist seeks to prepare 
the French public for the work of providing a permanent po- 
litical organization—and this after ten revolutions within a single 


| century, and actual experience within the memory of men now 


living of three republics, two empires, and one limited monarchy. 

Bearing all this in mind, let us look at the crisis now 
pending at Versailles. To understand it, one has to go back a little. 
The close of the war found the Government of France in the sole 
possession of a young lawyer, possessing not a particle of political 
experience of any kind, and only known to the people as a person 
who had committed a series of absurdities as a self-constituted 
director of military operations. His theory and that of his adher- 
ents was, that a republic was the natural and divinely ordained 
government of the French people, and that, therefore, anybody who 
could establish it by any means within his reach, forcible or other, 
was bound to do so, no matter what the wishes of the people might 
be ; or, in other words, the theory, mutatis mutandis, of the Legiti- 
mists. As this dectrine did not meet with general acceptance, and 
the Assembly which was elected at the cessation of hostilities was 
overwhelmingly conservative, an agreement was entered into with 
the Radicals, known as the “Pact of Bordeaux,” that the settle- 
ment of the form of government should be postponed till after 
the country had been released from the clutches and presence of 
the invaders. On this understanding the Assembly elected M. 
Thiers chief executive officer, and gave him the title of President 
of the French Republic—meaning by Republic simply absence of a 
king. Of course, while the payment of the indemnity was a source 
of anxiety, the taxation formed the main subject of interest, and the 
Assembly devoted itself to this almost exclusively, but under M. 
Thiers’s active superintendence, to whom it yielded on nearly 
every point on which he made a stand. In the meantime, 
the Monarchists steadily lost ground. The Comte de Chambord 
issued several preposterous manifestoes, which disgusted the coun- 
try and disheartened the Legitimists ; the Orleans Princes refused 
to push their fortunes by any active exertions, and played the réle 
of modest, unpretending, and patriotic country gentlemen; and 
Gambetta and the Radicals became studiously silent and moderate, 
and gave M. Thiers a pretty steady support. This reassured the 
peasantry, and gradually reconciled them to the Republic. They 
saw order restored in its name, the greater part of the indemnity 
paid off, and the army reorganized. This was as much as could be 
expected from any government; and when M. Thiers declared him- 
self for a republic, as that form “ which divided France the least,” 
the battle seemed half won. 

When things had reached this pass, the Radicals thought 
the time for action had come; that they were now sure of 
their game; that there was no use in delaying any longer 
the formal establishment of the Republic; and that for this 
purpose the Assembly, which was in the main hostile to them, 
should be dissolved, and a Constituent Assembly chosen, to 
frame a Republican constitution, or else that the Republic 
should be proclaimed without more ado by M. Thiers, and 
the army used to chastise anybody who objected, including the 
Assembly, whom Gambetta has pronounced “a herd of wild beasts.” 
To prepare for this, M. Gambetta took the stump in the pro- 
vinces, and delivered several violently incendiary harangues, 
which threw the Conservatives into a fever of alarm, which turned 
into irritation when it was found that M. Thiers listened to the de- 
nunciations with great calm, and into positive hostility to him when 
it came out soon after that he was in favor of the definitive estab- 
lishment of the Republic at once, with himself as President for a 
term of four years. Curiously enough, too, the Radicals about the 
same time suddenly came to the conclusion that they had followed 
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M. Thiers too far, and that they were being led into a trap, and 
that any republic he might set up would be too conservative. So 
they raised the cry that nothing definitive should be accepted from 
the present Chamber, that there must be an appeal to the country. 
He had thus the combined opposition of the two sides of the Cham- 
ber to contend with, though each opposed him for a different reasen, 
and the uncertainty of both as to what his real policy will be has 
finally led to the adverse vote of last week and the resignation of 
the ministers. In the meantime, M. Thiers has refrained from using 
his old threat of resignation and has induced the ministers to with- 
draw theirs, and has plunged into the game of intrigue now being 
played at Versailles, and of which no man knows or pretends to 
know the issue. The most salient fact of the situation is the in- 
creasing boldness of the Monarchists and Conservatives, under the 
influence, itis said, of the certainty that the Germans will not permit 
the establishment of any form of government that is too democratic. 
This, as we state it, may be a trifling matter, and yet a moment’s 
refiection shows it to be one of the signs of the demoralization for 
which no speedy cure has yet been found. When parties grow cou- 
rageous in reliance on the bayonets of a foreign invader, the country 
is very sick—sick nigh unto death. 


* PRIVATE-BILL LEGISLATION.” 

\ PHILADELPHIAN correspondent requests that we will bring 
i\. tothe attention of constitution-makers in Pennsylvania, and 
of reformers in and around Congress, what is known as the English 
system of Private-Bill Legislation. Here is a reform, as our 
correspondent urges, which does not need a Constitutional amend- 
ment, though it may be made a requirement by the Constitution, 
but can be put in operation by Congress as completely as by Parlia- 
ment. ‘‘Considering,” says our correspondent, “that Parliament is 
so largely controlled by an aristocracy of landed proprietors, and 
that Congress is endowed with no ineonsiderable number of ‘ wateh- 
dogs,’ how comes it that England has a system contrived to do, and 
Which in effect does, most exact justice in matters requiring special 
legislation, while the overtaxed American people find their public 
property given away for railway depots, and their money disbursed 
in liquidation of Chorpenning claims, with no better excuse oflered 
than that their legislators and ‘watch-dogs’ did not in fact know 
what they were about ?” 

There is, however, in the system to which our correspondent al- 
ludes something beyond a mere system; and instead of its being a 
clever invention to curb an assemblage of unprincipled men, it is 
the outcropping of a principle which exacts integrity and justice in 
matters of legislation, and subordinates the legislature to the 
reneral welfare of society. As we have before pointed out, the 
legislative system in other countries has been improving during the 
last thirty years, while our own has been growing weaker and worse. 
And not only this, but during the same period, while Congress has 
been exceeding steadily its constitutional limits, interfering with 
the judiciary, controlling the executive, usurping the distribution 
of public offices, there has been going on a remarkable self-renun- 
ciation of powers and privileges on the part of members of Parlia- 
ment, and this without constitutional conventions to insist upon it, 
hor any better reason given than that the welfare of the country 
they legislate for seemed to demand it. 

In the first place, the members of Parliament voluntarily gave up 
as asacrifice toward cheap postage for the masses the franking privi- 
lege, which our members of Congress have, against the reiterated 
wish of the public, aud to the manifest injury of the postal service, re- 
tained as oneof their personal perquisites. The reform was less 
needed there than here, for the frauds and opportunities to defraud 
were not nearly somany as with us. The surrender, too, was a 
much greater sacrifice for British legislators to make. They receive 
no pay and have no Congressional Globe to publish all their re- 
marks at the public expense, and furnish to them printed copies of 
speeches they have never made, for distribution among their con- 
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stituents ; neither have they executive patronage at their disposal ; 
nor can they take post-oftices and custom-houses to buy votes with; 
nor levy contributions on poor clerks towards paying clection ex- 
penses. 

In the next place, the members gave up the privilege of bribing 
and being bribed by places in the public service. The evil 
never so great in England as in America, for rotation in office had 
not been invented, and there was not the same hungry horde of ex- 
pectants waiting to be fed. Turning a maimed soldier out of a 
post-office to make way for a@ member's political retainer, as Mr. 
Dawes did at Westfield, would probably have been deemed so cruel 
and mean a piece of interference as to ruin a member with any 
ordinarily decent constituency. But Parliament gave up whatever 
power or influence it had over places and established the com- 
petitive system, not a perfect system nor perhaps the best in the 
world, but incomparably better than a system which enables the 
President to buy the member and the member to buy the constituent. 
The transfer of this power has been so complete that Mr. Mundella 
was able to tell his American auditors at Cooper Institute that 
he, a member of Parliament, agreeing with the administration, had 
not power enough to procure the appointment of a tide-waiter, and his 
attempt to do so would be thought an unwarrantable interference. 

The last illustration of this principle of voluntary relinquishment 
of power by Parliament is probably the most remarkable that ean 
be found in legislative history. It is the surrender by the House of 
Commons of the privilege of being the judge of the election of its 
own members; the transfer of that power to the judiciary, and the 
voluntary determination of the House to become in that particular 
the mere ministerial officer of the court which might be invested 
with jurisdiction of a contested case. This act of Parliament did 
not receive the attention it deserved until the extraordinary decision 
of Mr. Justice Keogh last June. The decision (we believe the first 
under the act) was fiercely attacked by some of the Irish members, 
who demanded an opportunity to review and if possible reverse the 
judgment. Speaking for the Government, Mr. Gladstone replied : 
‘It appears to us, in examining this section of the act, that it is our 
duty neither to deny nor to delay justice. My right honorable 
friend behind me has pointed out that te have parted with our 
powers as an independent portion of the legislature in this matter. 
We are called upon to perform ministerial duties, and must perform 
them with the same exactitude, and I may say with the same submis- 
sion and obedience to the law, as the humblest agent of the law.” 
This bringing down the power of Parliament as regards one of its 
highest privileges to submission to the decree of a single judge, and 
of an exceedingly eccentric and, in language, intemperate judge 
besides, and likening the House of Commons to the humblest minis- 
terial agent of the law, is certainly going a great way, and in some 
places might be set down as so much political claptrap. But Mr. 
Disraeli immediately rose and added, that the proposition of the 
Irish member “was in fact a proposition that there shall be at 
appeal to this House from the decision of the court”; in reply to 
which Mr. Disraeli begged “ to remind the House that the question 
whether there should be an appeal or not was brought before the 
notice of Parliament, and that it was definitely settled that appeals 
should not be made.” The act being thus construed by the two 
opposing chiefs, it may be taken as settled that Parliament has 
parted with the right to judge of the election of members of the 
House of Commons, and transferred that part of its authority to the 
department of Government best fitted to conduct litigation and dis 
pense justice. Contested cases in Congress are becoming a serious 
item of public expense, involving always the payment of both con- 
testants, of their counsel and witnesses, and resulting generally in a 
decision based on party predilection. Yet inasmuch as the Consti- 
tution makes each House the judge of the election of its own mem- 
bers, the power is undoubtedly one that cannot be transferred to 
the courts without a change in the Constitution. 

It is not possible in this article to review the entire system of 
modern English legislation, nor even to advert to the various 
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methods that have been devised to legislate wisely and justly, with 


regard to matters of detail, and with regard to general and compre- 


hensive systems. ‘The ordinary reader of a newspaper must know 
that Parliament does all the legislative work for England, Scotland, 


ind Treland, which in this country is distributed between Congress 


ind fo en State and Territorial Legislatures; that it is less in 
arrears With its work than Congre and that its enquiries con- 
stantly relate to matters of the smallest detail. Yet its general sta- 


tutes are drawn with considerable particularity and care, and its 
private acts are so preceded by a thorough examination of the facts 
that they are accepted by the public at large as the well-considered 
award of an impartial, if not infallible, umpire. This last branch, 
known as “ private-bill legislation,” we will sketch briefly as an 
illustration of what has been done elsewhere, and may be accom- 
plished here. 

The first step to be taken toward procuring the passage of a 
private act by Parliament is for the party to draft his own bill. It 
must be preceded by a preamble which shall fully and correctly 
sketch its object and extent. ‘The preamble must be published in 

3, and the bill must be filed a specified time before 
The only provision we have to con- 
trast with this is that clause in some State constitutions which re- 
quires private and local acts to be confined to one object, to be 
stated in the title. But as such a bill may be introduced at any 
sion, and passed in a few days, our constitutional safe- 


certain newspaper 


the beginning of the session. 


stage of a se 
guard amounts to very poor notice for persons adversely interested. 

The next noticeable thing is the *“‘ court of locus standi.” Instead 
one large committee a monopoly of all railroad jobs, and 
allowing it to be made up of members particularly interested in 
them, there may be fifty railway committees sitting at the same 
time (at the last session there were more than thirty), and the most 
scrupulous care is taken that each shall be absolutely impartial. 
—a2 sworn committee, we 
believe, of each Ilouse—takes all the railway bills that have been 
filed and groups them, placing ordinarily four or five bills in a group. 
It next makes up committees, ordinarily of five members, and as- 
signs a group of bills to each. But no member who is interested 
favorably or unfavorably in any bill, or whose constituents are inter- 
Should he conceal 
his interest, it would be deemed dishonorable conduct; besides 
whieh, any person interested may challenge his right to sit either 
for his own interest or his constituents, and his impartiality will be 
determined as we pass upon that of a juror. When at last the com- 
mittee is made up, it virtually gives to the parties a trial. All its 


of giving 


To that end the “court of locus standi” 


ested, is competent to serve on the committee. 


proceedings, down to the absence of members, and their votes upon 
every question, with all the evidence it receives, is immediately 


printed and reported to Parliament. If the committee comes to a 


favorable 

petitioners’ preamble. A certain interval must then elapse 
before the bill ean be acted upon, and it will be taken up only in its 
recular order. In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases the unani- 
mous report of a committee will be accepted as final by all the par- 
interested. It is such biils which are passed by the Speaker 


and one or two members in advance of the ordinary business of the 


Hfouse, at the rate of sixty a minute, to the great astonishment of 


’ ? 


travellers, who are often shocked at such reckless legislation. Butifa 


hill be opposed, amember demandivg a vote, the Speaker assigns a 
dl md the bill is put down upen the “ paper” of that day as a 
part of the regular business of the House. The “paper” is a 
» ted memorandum of all the business which will or can come 
before the House on that da It is sent to members at their resi- 
dene it norning, on the one hand informing them of what may 
red th ittendanece, and on the other cutting away the old 
excuse of surprise. ‘Thus it will be seen that it is absolutely 
mpossible for a powerful lobby to “rush” a bill through Parlia- 
1 las powerful lobbies cannot live on impossibilities, they 
di t in fact exist. 

a) to the svste find their wav into the English news- 
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papers, and there is an occasional call for reform. But the objee- 
tions go to the cost of the proceedings—the production of evidence, 
the employment of counsel, and the means which make the system 


‘ safe and certain; and the grumblers have never counted the cost 


of employing an Albany lobby-agent, or suffered the wrong of pre- 


| senting a just claim which Congress will not examine, or examining 


will not act upon. 


THE DEATH OF MR. HORACE GREELEY. 
(} HERE has been something almost tragic about the close of Mr. Greeley’s 
career. After a life of on the whole remarkable success and prosperity, 
he has fallen under the weight of accumulated misfortunes. Nobody who 
heard him last April, at the meeting in the Cooper Institute, declare that “he 
accepted the Cincinnati Convention and its consequences,” but must be 


| struck by the illustration of what is called “ the irony of fate” which nearly 


| everything that has since occurred affords. 


His nomination, from what 
ever point of view we look at it, was undoubtedly a high honor. The man- 
ner in which it was received down to the Baltimore Convention was very 
flattering. Whether it was a proper thing to “beat Grant” or not, that so 
large and so shrewd a body of his countrymen should have thought Mr. 
(irreeley the man to do it was a great compliment. It found him, too, in 
possession of all the influence which the successful pursuit of his own call- 
ing could give a man—the most powerful editor in the Union, surrounded 
by friends and admirers, feared or courted by nearly everybody in public 
life, and in the full enjoyment of widespread popular confidence in his integ- 
rity. In six short months he was well-nigh undone. He had endured a hu 
miliating defeat, which seemed to him to indicate the loss of what was his 


| dearest possession, the affection of the American people; he had lost the 


weight in public affairs which he had built up by thirty years of labor; he 
saw his property and, as he thought, that of his friends diminished by the 
attempt to give him a prize which he had in his own estimation fairly earned, 
and, though last not least, he found his home invaded by death, and one of 
the strongest of the ties which bind a man to this earth broken. It would 


| not be wonderful if, under these circumstances, the coldest and toughest of 


men should lie down and die. But Mr. Greeley was neither cold nor tough. 
lie was keeuly sensitive both to praise and blame. The applause of even 
paitry men gladdened him, and their censure stung him. Moreover, he had 
that intense longing for reputation as a man of action by which men of the 
closet are so often torn. In spite of all that his writing brought him 
in reputation, he writhed under the popular belief that he conid do nothing 
but write, and he spent the flower of his years trying to convinee the public that 
it was mistaken about him. It was to this we owed whatever was ostentatious 
in his devotion to farming and in his interest in the manufacturing industry 
ofthe country. It was to this, too, that we owed his keen and lifelong desire 
for office, and, in part at least, his activity in getting offices for other people. 
Office-seckers have become in the United States so ridiculous and so cou- 
temptible a class, that a man can hardly seek a place in the public service 
without incurring a certain amount of odium ; and perhaps nothing did more 


| damage to Mr. Greeley’s reputation than his anxiety to be put in places of 
| trust or dignity. And yet it is doubtful if many men seek office with 


conclusion, it reports a bill which cannot exceed in its | 


more respectable motives than his. For pecuniary emolumeut he cared 


| nothing; but he did pine all his life long for some conspicuous recognition 


of his capacity for the conduct of affairs, and he never got it. The men who 
have nominations to bestow either never had confidence enough in his judg- 
ment or ability to offer him anything which he would have thought wortliy 
of his expectations when there was the least chance of their choice receiy- 
ing a popular ratification, or they disliked him, as politicians are apt to dis- 
like an editor in the political arena, as a man who, in having a newspaper al 
his back, is sure not to play their game fairly. The consequence was that 
he was constantly irritated by finding how purely professional his influence 
was, or, in other words, what a mortifying disproportion existed between his 


| editorial and his personal power. The first revelation the public had of the 


bitterness of his disappointment on this score was caused by the publication 


| of the famous Seward letter, and the surprise it caused was perhaps the 


highest compliment Mr. Greeley ever received. It showed with what suc- 
cess he had prevented his private -griefs from affecting his public action, and 
people are always ready to forgive ambition as an “infirmity of noble 
minds,” eyen when they do not feel disposed to reward it. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Greeley, however, he never could persuade him- 
self that the publie was of the same mind as the politicians regarding his 


personal capacity. He persisted to the last in believing himself the victim of 


their envy, hatred, and malice, and in looking with unabated hope te some 
opportunity of obtaining a verdict on his merits as a man of action iu which 
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his widespread popularity and his long and laborious teachings would fairly 
tell. The result of the friends and 
emissaries from this city we prepare, but which perhaps neither he 
nor they in the beginning ventured to hope for, seemed to promise h 
last the crown and consuminatiou of a lit 
with almost childlike joy. 


Cincinnati Convention which his 
vt out to 
im at 
and he received it 
The election was therefore a crushing blow. It 
was not, perhaps, the failure to get the dae a hee was hardest 
for this might have ie by such a declaration of his fitness for 
the Presidency as would have swee pan ie] the remainder of his years—it was 
the contemptuous greatness of his opponent’s majority which was killing. 
It dissipated the illusion of hs a a Lift whi 
sions are dearest—a man’s ext » in the estimation of his countrymen. 
Very ‘tide fame the most solid founda- 
tion of achievement—ever ask to have this ascertained by a positive test 
without dread or misgiving, or face the test without a strain which the 
nerves of old men are often ill fitted to bear. That Mr. Greeley’s nerves 
were unequal to the shock of failure we now know. But it needed no inti- 
mate acquaintance with him to see that the card in which he announced, two 
days after the election, that he would thereafter be a simple editor, would 
seek office no more, and would confine himself to the production of a candid 
and judicial-minded paper, must have been written in bitterness of spirit for 
which this world had no balm. 


e’s longings, 
to bear— 


been accoinj pat 


time on the one point on h illu- 
t place 
few—even of those on 


rests 


In addition to the deceptions caused by his editorial influence, Mr. 
Greeley had others to contend with. more subtle, but not less potent. The 
position of the editor of a leading daily paper is one which in our time it is 
hardly possible for the calmest and most candid man to fill without having 
his judgment of himself perverted by flattery. Our age is intensely commer- 
cial ; it is not the dry-goods man or the grain merchant only who has goods 
for sale, but the poet, the orator, the scholar, the philosopher, and the poli- 
tician. We are all, in a measure, seeking a market for our wares. What 
we desire, therefore, above all things, is a good advertising medium, or, in 
other words, a good means of making known to all the world where our 
store is and what we have to sell. This means the editor of a daily paper 
ean furnish to anybody he pleases. He is consequently the object of 
unceasing adulation from a crowd of those who shrink from —_— the 
slow and doubtful battle of life in the open field, and crave t 
shelter of editorial plaudits, “ puffs,” and “ mentions” ; 
adulation offered freely, and by all classes 
reference to his character or talents or 


kindly 
and he ie ds this 
and conditions, without the least 
antecedents. What wonder if it 


turns the heads of unworthy men, and begets in them some of the 
vices of despots—their unscrupulousness, their cruelty, and their impu- 


dence; what wonder, too, if it should have thrown off his balance a man 
like Mr. Greeley, whose head was not strong, whose education was imper 
fect, and whose self-confidence had been fortified by a brave and successful 
struggle with adversity. 

Of his many private virtues, of his kind-heartedness, his generosity, his 
sympathy with all forms of suffering and anxiety, we do not need to speak. 
He has left behind a host of friends who will do full justice to this portion of 
the subject. His career, too, has little in it to point any moral that is not 
already trite and familiar. The only lesson we can gather from it with any 
clearness is the uncertainty of this world, and all that it contains, and the 
folly of seeking the Presidency. Nobody can hope to follow in his footsteps. 
He began life as a kind of editor of which he was one of the last specimens, 
and which will shortly be totally extinct—the editor who fought as the 
man-at-arms of the party. This kind of work Mr. Greeley did with extra- 
ordinary earnestness and vehemence and success—so much success that : 
modern newspaper fipally grew up around him, in spite of him, jaa 
to his surprise, and often to his embarrassment. The changed conditions of 
journalism, the substitution of the critical for the party view of things, he 
never wholly accepted, and his frequent personal appearance in his columns, 
under the signature of “‘ H. G.,” hurling defiances at his enemies or exposing 
their baseness, showed how stifling he found the changed atmosphere. He 
was fast falling behind his age when he died. New men, &nd new issues, 
and new processes, which he either did not understand at all or only under- 
stood imperfectly, crowded upon lim ; and if the dazzling prize of the 
dency had not been held before his eyes, we should probably bave witnessed 
his gradual but certain retirement into well-won repose. Those who opposed 
him most earnestly must now regret sincerely that in his -_ hou 


> >} 
resi- 


rs hi 
should have known the bitterness of believing, what was really not true, 
that the labors of his life, which were largely devoted to go od causes, 
had not met with the appreciation they merited at the hands of his country- 


men. Itis for his own sake, as well as that of the public, greatly to be re- 
gretted that he should not have lived until the smoke of the late conflict 
had cleared away. 
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ENGLAND.—PUBLIC-SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
Lonpoy, N 

\ CONTROVERSY i w raging in the newspapers which might be 

fh found amusing and instructiy ny nts of o1 hy 

It was opened by a letier complaining of a case of « t Win- 
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chester. There is, it appears, a pleasant p knov the } 
lect of the schools as “tunding.” The “ prafects.” who correspond to what 
are elsewhere called praepostors, have, it apy the right to upon 
younger boys such an amount of thrashing as seems good in their eyes with 
an instrument known asa “groundash.” The slang which grows up at each 


publie school is cherished with warm affec ! 
ces the 


of be 


pivess to receive an education within its walls, but it 
dispute rather unintelligible to outsiders. Not having had the chan 
nefiting by William of Wykeham’s foundation, 
such precise ideas to “ tunding” 


sometimes ma 


[ confess that I do not attach 
and “‘ groundashes” as might be desirable 
that the big 


k sticks. It 


in a free translation one might say 
are allowed to beat the little 
was stated by the gentleman who opened the dispute t 

case had been so severely punished as to be seriously hu an 
not unnaturally that the discipline of the school s netio ed what would 


I presume, however, that 
boys with thi 


hat the victim in this 


elsewhere be called tyranny. Little does any one know of the spirit gene- 
| rated at an English public school who fancies that such a charge could be 
made with impunity. Indignation—not against the tyranny, | wrainst the 
complainant—thrilled the bosoms of every Winchester boy from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Their indignation took the form of a voluminous 


correspondence in the newspapers. Old men who remember Winchester at 


the end of the last century, lads who have just become freshmen the uni 
versities, clergymen far away in retired parishes, busy lawy mersed 
in business—all found time to protest indignantly against the theory that 
anything like human infirmity was to be found in one of our oldest, best, 
and most efficient of schools. Even the pupils of other analogous institu 
tions raised a cry of horror at statements which may seem | ote implica 


of Eton, Harrow, or Rugby 


for example, 


tion to blame the system 


School Disciplinarian,” s morning’ 


writes to thi 


tion of the great moral effec ts of the system. A “tundine,” he declares 
was “severe, but not cruel”; it was administered “ with a due sense of 1 

sponsibility ”; it punished some crimes which would otherwise have escaped, 
and afforded a mild chastisement for others which would have been too 
severely punished by the higher officials; like merey, it blessed both the 
giver and the receiver; it “created good feeling” between ors and 
seniors; the older boys regarded themselves as the pro sof the younger 

the younger “looked up to the older with feelings of respect and venera 
tion”; the senior who used his authority strictly was more popular than the 
soft-hearted one who spared the red; the writer has himself received fifteen 
cuts from a stick, which, physically, caused him sf 1g to sitting 





for two days, but morally ‘‘did him all the good in the Leave the 


boys to administer justice amongst themselves, he exclaims in a glowing 
peroration, “and, in d of becoming weak milksops, they will be fitting 
themselves to be Englishmen like their ancestors, confident in themselves 


others.’ 
Great are the virtues of a “ 


and 
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groundash”! Probably 


readers unfamiliar 
with our public schools will regard this as a nonsensical exaggeration of the 
doctrines of muscular Christianity. And, 
recollections that “respect a venerat 

which were inspired in all bosoms by the 


a public school. 


certainly, I can say from my ow? 
are not 
awful authority 
Apart from such damaging defences, the ce 
of the matter seems to be simple, and several of the defenders of the sys 
tem express themselves in more reason uage. I need 
you that English public schools formerly e to gross brutality. 
Your readers know what Cowper had to say 
rate picture of the more modern system is 
Fair. Thirty years ago, as I 
delicate boy, even at one of our b 
rough discipline, which 
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Put several hundred lads of from nine to nineteen together, and allow 
the big ones to thrash the little ones, aud let the supervision of the masters 
be palpably inadequate, and it is easy to guess at the results. Only 
that dogged loyalty to their one which is a characteristic product of the 
system—and proves, by the way, that it h: me good points—could lead 
a yk the facts. cs ) mn b aan rer, dares to say that he 
d xl Eton; such an admission is ‘felt to be a kind of imputation on his 
character; and the bitterest political toryism is faint as compared with the 
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dogged conservatism w! h 


the 


» favorite 


himself to 


blinds 


lieh man to every fault in th 


The victim of the present injustice writes 














the Times to say that he was not much hurt; that he could play football two 
q ter his punishment; and that the punishment, though excessive, was 
inflieted out of wanton brutality, but in consequence of a genuine mis- 
tad preefect’s. If a lad likes to be thrashed, it is hard to oppose his 
{ 1 yet, as I have said, the brutality of old days was undoubtedly 
great, aud Ido not believe that it has yet disappeared as completely as 
wished. Everybody knows Dr. Arnold’s solution of the diffi- 

eulty d ibed in the graphic pages of “Tom Brown.” The essence of 
i was to allow the boys to exercise their old rale, bat to endeavor to 
press them with a sense of responsibility in its exercise. I confess that 

[ have found it rather hard to sympathize with the more idolatrous worship- 


pers of Dr. Arnold; perhaps because corrupt human nature is apt to revolt 
against the most excellent persons when they are too fond of flourishing 


their high moral tone in your face. Dr. Arnold, however, did something to 
improve the public-school spirit, and since his day the old brutality has pro- 
gressively diminished. I believe that even the sacred old custom of fighting 
has been allowed to fall into desuetude by the rising generation ; and our 
descendants will be in imminent danger of becoming “ milksops” if that 
fate is in store for every one who has not had practical instruction in the 
noble art of self-defence. So long, however, as English public schools are 
anaged on the present system, or on anything like it, some modification of 
Dr. Arnold’s system must be admitted. So much liberty is allowed to the 
boys that the only alternative to legalizing the authority of the sixth form 
is It is inevitable, in short, that 
the prepostors or preefects should hare considerable power; whilst a good 
school system would take all possible precautions against its possible abuse. 
{t is very questionable, for example, whether the preepostors should be 
to administer corporal punishment without the authority of a 


in 


to allow brute force to have its own way. 


allowed 


master, or to inflict it in any but moderate doses. 
tough ash stick in his hand does not always calculate to a nicety the power 
ice of a delicate child; and the strong esprit de corps of the school 
makes any appeal to the higher powers unpopular and perhaps impracti- 
cable. With proper precautions, any gross tyranny may be suppressed, and 
I fully believe that it is, in fact, very rare at the great schools; but constant 
attention is required to see that boys of eighteen and nineteen have a sufii- 
ient sense of their responsibility, and the radical extirpation of bullying is by 
There are, moreover, other very serious evils which 
how themselves at these great schools, with their lax disci- 
‘line, to which I cannot do more than allude. The preservation of a good 
neral tone depends very greatly upon the character of the masters, where so 
much more dependence is placed upon moral influence than upon Girect 





Cl 
no meaus an easy task. 
occasionally 
i 
1 
supervision. 
With all its faults, I believe the English public-school system to be 
more healthy than the excessive espionage encouraged in France. In truth, 
its most prominent defcct is of a different kind. One is more apt to complain 
of the happiness than of the misery of the boys. 
there are about 800 lads of different ag 


themselve 


At Eton, for example, 
es, the great majority of whom enjoy 
fine healthy animals. The masters 
able to look after them in detail; and 
their own public opinion very much 
It need not be said that the current of public opinion under 
trongly in favor of rowing and cricket as com- 
Some of the masters do their best to encourage 


s exceedingly, and are very 
are altogether too few in number to be 
the consequence is that the boys make 
vr themselves. 
such circumstances runs very s 
pared with classical study. 
a tendency already too strong. In my time, a master searcely condescended 
to take any interest in our sports. At the present day, some of the masters 


{ 
rival professional trainers, and make it their highest aim—an aim in which, 


to do them justice, they have met with great suecess—to send a good boat 
to Henley regatta and a good “eleven” to Lord’s cricket-ground. The effect 


of open competition for all kinds of scholarships and public offices has been 
and not precisely what its advocates expected. It has certainly not 
stimulated the intellectual activity in the school at large. The foundation 
at Eton supports about seventy boys; there is a severe competition amongst 
hildren of thirteen or fourteen to 


curious 


ra 
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ch are thrown open to them at the universities. 


4 
the prizes whi 


in admission, and afterwards to gain 
These 
; itute a kind of intellectual élite, who have distinguished 
bemselves highly at Cambridge and elsewhere. 
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hiy voys Const 


t But they do not set the 
tone of the school. The ‘* Oppidans.” as the other boys are called, consider 
themselves to have a certain social superiority, though this feeling is weaker 
than of old, and more decidedly revenge themselves fur their intellectual 
i r i rizing 0 hietic excellence at an absurd rate. The 
ger deney of t! h is more strongly than ever in faver of 
every id of sport; rowing, cricketing, and running are regarded with 
warmer enthusiasm than the old fetish of Latin-verse writing. Many, 
perhaps most, of the masters see the evil and struggle against it; others, 
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as I have said, give way to the current; but in one way or other, it cau 
hardly be doubted that muscular Christianity, or Christian muscularity, or, 
more accurately, muscularity pure and simple, is rampant in our great 
schools, though I am happy to say that it is comparatively discredited el 
Doubtless there will come a reaction in time, but the great liberty 
One symptom of this state 


where. 
allowed to the boys makes any change difficult. 
of things is curious. Boys who wish to enter the public offices, or the army, 
or the Indian civil service, might be expected by ouisiders to seek for a go 
To some extent they do so, bit 
A new profession has 


a 
preparatory training at our best schools. 
very few of them receive their whole training there. 

sprung up, known by the significant name of cramming. I happen, for ex- 
ample, to know a boy who was in a good position at one of our best publ 
schools who wishes to obtain an Indian appointment. He does not think 
for a moment of entering for the prize on the strength of his school-teaching, 
though he is a very promising scholar. He comes up to London and puts 
himself for a year under a “crammer.” In that time, he has a course ot 
moral and mental philosophy, modern languages, mathematics, and other 
subjects drilled into him, by the most approved methods, as a necessary sup- 
plement to what he has learnt at school. The crammers are often good 
teachers, and possibly my young friend may acquire some useful knowledge 
in his year of training. But this system of drafting off the most industricus 
lad to be filled with such knowledge as may pay in an examination, instea 
of being systematically educated with a view to his intellectual and moral 
development, is of doubtful benefit to him, except in so far as it will get him 
a good salary, and,is certainly a very unsatisfactory element in our general 
system. Most lads are strongly tempted to pass their school-life in com- 
parative idleness, and make up for it by being crammed, like a Strassburg 
goose, during a brief period of training for an examination. Tue influence 
on the schools is certainly unhealthy, and gives an additional impulse t 
the excessive devotion to athletic amusements. We have still much to 
learn; though it may be hoped that the evils which I have noticed are 
gradually receiving attention. 
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To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


iO 


Sir: Your aid is asked in reviving a very sad story to remedy what to 
all who have heard of it sounds like a cruel injustice. 

On the 30th August last, the Metis, with 120 souls, more cr less, on 
board, was wrecked off Watch Hill. There has been a public enquiry, a 
publie verdict of culpability, and the disaster seems at an end. Do the sur- 
vivors and the friends of those who perished so lamentably in the rage of 
waves, as well as the public at large, agree to this conclusion? Be that as 
it may, you, sir, as a leader of public opinion, public honor, and public inte!- 
ligence, are solicited to disseminate this plain narrative by a mere bystander. 
John Harvey, fisherman, of Watch Hill, and Courtland Gavitt, of Westerly, 
started on that 30th August, after hard labors on the shore in rescuing tie 
drowning people, at about half-past eight in the morning, with five com- 
rades, in a “seine fishivg-boat,” to pick up the unfortunate strugglers in 
the seca who were despairing of reaching the land. It was blowing bard; 
the sea was terrific; no such “sand waves” were ever remembered. 

The boat was comparatively a poor frail crait for their labors, but these 
seven men saved fifteen lives, and brought six bodies out of the fury of the 


Tl 
as 


sea. Three were found on a skylight, and “the Judge’s son,” a boy sup- 
posed to be dead, was laid across the thwarts of the boat and rubbed back 
to life. The boat escaped the peril of being stove in against the reyenne 


cutter Moccasin, which received those saved and those drowned. 

n, Harvey and Gavitt, and their mates, returned to Watch Dill 
ng eleven hours in their terrible task. Some had not tasted fucd 
or refreshment for twenty-four hours ; some had stzipped themselves to their 
shirts and paytaloons to clothe the wretched whom they had rescued from 
death. Has there been any prblic or private acknowledgment, thanks, recon 
pense, reward, or testimonial ? 
as his second, acted cutirely of their own free will; mo one suggeste 


daring deed to them. 
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Harvey, as capiain of the beat, 


l rolor 
They had friends 
ipers”’ to sing their praises. Charity of the kind they gave is 
frequently, and was in this ease, an admirable a Bat these work- 
ing fishermen, competing in their miserable crowded boat with the life-boat 
in its noble labors, who has thought to pay the slightest notice to them? 
Not even one of the survivors picked up by the seine-boat has cared to 


Congratulation and commendation, loud and long 
to the landlords of the Watch Hill hote!s, 
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learn who saved him or ber. A large reward was offered for the portmanteau 
of the jeweller who was drowned on board the Metis, but was a dime paid for 
his body by his partners, his relatives, or his friends? Sir, is not this shock- 
ing? Isit notinhuman? Is it nota disgrace to the Steamboat Company, 
to the local authorities, to the general public, as well as the ungrateful, 
heedless creatures whom Harvey aud Cavittand their companions saved out 
of an awful shipwreck and sudden death? Iam sure you will agree with 
me that this is not a case where “ courage should be its own reward.” 
Yours respectfully, VIATOR. 





Notes 
SECOND volume of Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s New Variorun 
Shakespeare—Macbeth—will shortly be issued by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—tThe library of the University of Wisconsin at Madison has just re- 
ecived about four hundred volumes from Norway, the result of a concert 
given for the purpose last May by Ole Bull. It already had upwards of two 
hundred Norwegian books, and the collection is now a fine one, probably 
unigue in this country.——A National Prison Reform Congress will be held 
in Baltimore on the evening of Tuesday, January 21, 1873, with Hon. Hora- 
tio Seymour in the chair.——A Musical Festival will be held in Cincinnati in 
the first week of May, 1273, and societies wishing to take part in it should 
correspond with Dr. C. ( 
lous publishers, have been endeavoring to forestall the 
market for Mr. Stauley’s “ How I Found Livingstone” by issuing books de- 
scriptive of his expedition, but full of geographical blunders and typographi- 
cal errors, and not at all resembling the work above-named, of which 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co."are the sole publishers. A novel by Dr. Mayo, 
author of “ Kaloolah,” will be published immediately by G. P. Putuam & 
Sons. Its title is ‘‘ Never gain.” It is a tale “of American society,” and 
is said to have been twenty years in preparation. 
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Some too little scrupu- 








—The MS. records of the colony of Connecticut, from page 66 to page 
514, transcribed and edited, in accordance with a resolution of the General 
Assembly, by Charles J. Hoadly, librarian of the State Library, have just 
been published (Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Brainard). They compose 
the sixth voluine of the printed series (pp. 602), and embrace the period be- 
tween May, 1717, and the close of the October session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1725. The volume also contains the record of the acts of the Governor 

nd Council from May, 1717, to April, 1726, as comprised within pages 96 
to 259 inclusive of a book containing those records from 1712-138 to 1727-22. 
Mr. Ifoadly is well known as a painstaking, accurate, acute, and Icarned 
antiquarian, and, in transcribing and editing the early records of his native 
State, he is performing a labor appreciated by all whose studies render it 
necessary for them to examine into the transactions to which these records 
relate. The work has not been undertaken a day too soon. The records are 
upon paper, which is slowly crumbling away; the ink is fading, and the 
chirography is often illegible to any but an expert. The expenditure of time 
and eyesight required to bring these old manuscripts safely and correct!y into 
plain print is fearful, aud nothing but the enthusiasm of an antiquary an 
the delight of conquering difficulties would give one courage {or the ane. 
taking. This volume covers a period of no great general interest, but in- 
my a large pi — of the magistracy of that magnificent old aristocrat, 

e Honorable and Reverend Gurdon Saltonstall, who might almost be said 
é have been “ prophet, priest, and king” in this sturdy little commonwealth, 
and who certainly “ruled the people prudently with all his power.” Con- 
necticut is perhaps the oldest of existing democracies, having elected her 
own mee rnors and rulers for almost two hundred and fifty years; but many 
of the traditions and habits of aristocracy passed down along with demvcra- 





tic pcincipt es for mauy generations, and it was not until within the memory of 


men now living that a respect for dignitaries and their positions reached its 
present low ebb. Among matters of interest in this volume, we note consider- 
able legislation on the location of Yale College, a prize contended for by 
several ambitious towns ; much reporting of committees, also, of vain attempt 
to settle the boundary Tin 1e with New York—a matter, we think, not y 
fully completed; grand lists of taxable property in the several towns; nal 
tender acts; pirates, copper mines, ete. But mostly it is a record of the 
ordering of affairs of a thrifty little com-nunity during a season of peaceful, 
healthy growth. 
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—The rank 
Wall and Broad Streets and the London Stock Exchange, “has not as yet 
attracted that attention among philologists which its importance and neces- 
sary daily reproduction in the financial columns of the newspapers seem to 
warrant. In the same way that the traders of the Middle Ages, who met to 


linguistic growth—the lingo franco, it might be called—of 


i 


exchange their wares in the Levantiue ports, found it necessary to invent a 
barbarous dialect of their own, which was neither the language of Christian 
nor Moslem, neither French, nor Greek, nor Italian, nor Arabic—so the 
stock operators of our day have invented a lingo of their own which, though 
not a compound or mixed dialect, and though it is indeed in origin and } 
nunciation English, is even more purely technical and professional tha ‘tl e 
It is a real stock-s 
unlike in its general terse, coarse « effe ct the dialect with which we all became 
familiar in reading the fascinating descriptions of the adventures of Oliver 
Twist in London. ‘“ Bulls,” “bears,” 
“margin up,” to “cover,” to “carry yg 

‘‘shortof” it, and “cornering” it and “ breaking the corner "—do not these 
racy, vigorous, autochthonoys terms carry us back to the days in which wi 
were the confidants of Bill Sykes and Fagin, and Mr. Charley Bates, and the 
Artful Dodger ?—when we first learnt what “dowsing” meant when applied 
to “‘glim,” that a “ pal” meant fellow-thief, that among the dangers ot | 
was that of being “lagged for a lifer,” that a “kid” meant a child, and that 
to talk “ flash” was to talk in very much the same sort of way that th 
gentlemen talk who are familiarly known on the Street as the “ grizzly be 
end the “ American reindeer,” “ uncle, count,” aud so on? So any one 
who has been in the interior of a stock-exchange, even in quict times, cannot 
have failed to be struck with a further resemblance between the behavior o! 
the members, in their moments of excitement or fun, and the 

inmates of Fagin’s household when the day’s work was over, and the ber 
lent old gentleman used to walk negligently up and down the den with 
handkerchief hanging out of his pocket, followed by his faithful pupils 
When we see One-eyed Bill or The Pet coming skylarking into the excha 
and being immediately upset and carried about the room in triumph by hi 
pals, while others practise their voices in anticipation of the formal business 
of the day in derisive shouts and bids, we 
whole end with the appearance of some uncle or other among the Boys, ciy- 


ing them a little friendly instruction, it may be in breaking a corn 


managing an arrest, or in performing auy other professional feat in whic! 


lingua franca. gambler’s argot, or thieves’ heen not 


‘lame ducks,” “puts” and “calls,” 


stock; to “be long of” it and 


” 


) . . 
mvior of the 


cannot but expect to find t! 


is an adept. Perhaps the veterans of the Street do in sequestered spots giv 
schooling to the younger bears and reindeer. The general resemblance is 
borne out in other pecticnstars, Every one recollects the extreme diff 


of access to Fagin’s place of business in London; but our readers may 1 ot 
be aware that there are, in the money centres of New York retreats, quite as 
strange and difficult of approach. 
Mr. H. N. Smith, or, as he calls him iu his r eh of the interview, 
Grizzly Bear, and was intellige 

iuto w rhich he was admitted. He enters on reader y, 
less than three doors of exit or entrance ; or door into 
the banking office, through an interior door into another room, and another, 
and two or three others, until he finds himself in the Grizzly’ 
at the rear of the building 
mentions his name and business, is kept waiting some minutes, 
senger appears, saying that Mr. Smith will sce him. He follows the messen- 


ger through a new door, a blind passage, another door, and at last finds 


rm, ’ ci 

The other day a reporter went to visit 
the 
Tram O1 


nt enough to give a diag the labyrinth 


nere are bo 





he passes by an interi 


, Where Mr. Smith is nowhere to be 


when a mes- 


himself in the real private retreat of the Grizzly Bear, at the very front « 
the building, by the side of the entrance where he began his search. Si 

the reporter’s tale, and it will not souud strange to any one who has read t 
accounts of the Erie stronghold in the Grand Opera-house, with its private 
stairways, its secret doors, and its passwords, under the régim of Fisk and 


> | 
Gould. 


—Some time ago a book was publi shed called 
“Men and Mysteries of Wall Street,” the author o f which undertook 
among other things, a glossary of this lingo. 
a distinetly recognized career for as long a period as thieving; so, naturally, 
the terms of art are fewer. Besides this, the words, having come into use 
recently, are not generally used as yet in remote senses, 
bewildering terms as “kinchin lay,” “b 
hoof,” “stowing the lush,” “shoy and “ fogling a wipe.” 
We gave a deseript ion of the term in the last number of the 
Nation, and it is not difficult to perceive that the word conveys merely 4 


highly picturesque and speaking description of the attitude of 


if we remember right 


0 give, 


Stock-gambli ing has not been 


There are no sneh 


n cove,” or “fly,” or “pad the 


ing the queer,” 


** corner ” 


those who are 


+. oop 99 oe 
ort of sto 


” c 


“short” of stock to those who are “long” of it. Being “ 


means obvious!y having less stock tha . 


1 you ought for some reason to have ; 


so, the sale of a “put” is the sale of the right to “ put” (deliver) sto 

while a “call” means the opposite—the right to demand the delivery of 
steck. The explanation of such terms as “bulls” and “bears” is not so 
simple. Whether to ‘bear ” stock (to spec ulate fur the depres ion of the 


price) meant originally to bear down oa the stock, or something of that 


1@ from a supposed resemblance between the disposi- 











The 


ar who roams Wall Street and the animal of the same name, it 
to find Whether a “ bull” 


366 


tion of the be 


would be difficult out. (a person who speculates 


for a rise of prices) receives the name on account of a resemblance between 
: habits and those of the animal, or whether he is so called on a rough 
principle of classification—for the sake of distinction only—we cannot pre- 
ur tosay. But the lingo is worth studying, as all dialects and argots are. 
sat the Chinook or Pennsylvania Dutch, the scientific examination of it 
may serve to throw some light on other fields of linguistic or philological 
study. 
—Those who were interested in the Tichborne case, and those who are 


interested in trial by ally, will find in a letter of Mr. James C. 
Carter's tothe Tribune of Saturday last some information on a subject about 
which the public at large seem to be extremely ignorant. In the Jumel case 
—a suit involving property in this city to the extent of several millions— 
the parties are to have a‘ ” jury; and to counteract misapprehensions 
which have arisen from an article in the Tribune, Mr. Carter explains what 
According to the New York practice, the court may in 
on application of either party, order the selection by one of its 
officers of forty-« qualified in his judgment to try the case im- 
partially. From these forty-eight, each party strikes out twelve, and from 
the remaining twenty-four twelve are chosen by ballot to try the case. In 
the special jury is a matter of strict right ; the court can- 
not Special juries, when they are selected by a good 
Mr. Carter mentions one casein which, after nine 
jury, ¢ 1 specia] jury was empanelled, and at once 
agreed upon a verdict. In ¢ aa suit (an election case) that “terrible 
”" Mr. S. J. Tilden, obtained a special jury, and gained a verdict 


jury gener: 


‘ special 
a special ” jury is. 
its discretion, 
sight men best 


English practice, a 
to 
always good. 


refuse grant it. 
court, are 


trials before an ordinary 


arithmetician, 


by the mere production of some well-arranged figures. The Jumel ease is 
to be tried in the United States Cireuit Court, but the State practice 


groverus. 


—0Of all the Department reports, that of the Signal Office is the ouly one 
which possesses much interest. It differs from most of the others in being 
the evident result of devoted study and thought. With regard to the veri- 


fication ef “ prebabilities ” there is some valuable information : 


Ae omparison of the tri-daily forecasts, or ‘ probabilities’ as the ay have 
been styled, with the meteoric condition afterward reported and so far as 
known, has given an average of sixty-nine per cent. as verified up to Nov. 
1, 1871. Since that date to the present time (October 1, 1872), the ave rage 
ot ve erific ations has been seventy-six and eight-tenths per cent. If regard 
be had to those predictions verified within a few hours after the time for 
which they were made, this percentage is considerably increased. In view 
of the deficieney of telegraphic facilities during the year, and the great irreg- 
ularitie 3 of the working, it was not antic ipated that these predictions, based 
as they are upon the tri-daily telegraphic reports, would increase in ac curacy. 
Whatever success has been 
what suecess might be with well organized and full telegraphic facilities.” 


During the year three hundred and fifty-four cautionary signal orders hare 
been issued, and the percentage of cautionary signals verified by the oecur- 
rence of storms “‘is estimated to have been about seventy per cent.” 


rhe practical results of this branch of the service, with all its errors 
and impert can be summed, it is believed, in the statement, that 
since the inauguration of its duties no great and continuous storm has tra- 
versed the territory of the United States, or raged along the length of its 
lakes, its gulf or sea-coast shores, as in their course such storms have some- 
times done, without fair and general premonition given at the great majority 
of the points endangered to any who eared to seck or heed them.” 


ctions, 


For the purpose of being able to inerease at will the number of reporting 
sons of the year, the organization of ‘‘a mobilized 
carefully equipped with port- 
With this force it will be possible 
“to occupy the stations as stations of report” with very great rapidity. 
‘The period of danger for which they may be occupied being passed, they 
will be abandoned and the ferce left free to be transferred for the protection 
other 
The Chief Signal Officer 


mere close 


stations, in dangereus sea 
corps of observers "—a toree of pieked men, 
able apparatus—has been commenced. 


of sections whose seasons of danger will be then approaching.” 
hopes that the co-operation with Canada may be 
now is, and indeed that the signal-services 
He re 


given an independent organization, and 


made than it of all 
grove 


meuds that 


rnments may in time work together for the public good. 


‘should be 


com- 


the ser 


not remain a mere branch of the War Department, with officers and men 
subject to be recalled to regimental duty at any moment. 

~The unfortunate result of their last eonflict with Germany has led the 
I ch people, as ey one knows, to look sharply into their systems of 
traini n order to discover wherein these require to be amended. Among 
the many books produced on the subject, not oue, perhaps, is more worthy of 


attention than that of M. Bréal 


ev F which had rea 


‘Queiques Mots sur I’Instruction Publique 


rance,” hed a second edition early in this vear. Bréal is 


attained must be considered an indication of 


Nation 


ject under three heads: 
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Professor of Comparative Philology in the Collége de France, and one of the 
best, if not the best, of the younger generation of French scholars. Of unim- 
peachable patriotism, an ardent lover of France, he yet has that breadth and 
impartiality of view which comes from birth in the border-land between 
France and Germany, and from an education in great part German. In this 
little volume (of four hundred 18mo pages) he shows the same clear and 
penetrating intellect, sound sense, and judicial calmness of spirit which have 
distingnished his labors in more limited fields of enquiry. He treats his sub- 
the school, the lyeeum (or college), and the facul- 


| ties (or university), describing the methods of each stage of education, point- 


ing out their defects, and suggesting the needed reforms. He thus furnishes, 
along with his criticisms of it, an excellent view of what the French system 


| really is, and, though the weak points in our own system are not in general 


those which he finds occasion to reprehend, much of what he says has its 
bearing also upon points mooted among us, and therefore a practical value 
for American educators. The tone of the work is irreproachable. There is 
no flattery of French prejudices; there is no appeal to the love of glory, or 


to any other foible of the national character; there is no jealous depreciation 


| of the country’s foes. 


The investigation is carried on in the spirit of the true 


| scholar and patriot, who simply seeks to discover and acquire for his own 


people whatever in the institutions of their neighbors is better than their 
own. The author tells us, in fact, that he had been long gathering the 
materials for such a treatise, and that the war has only hastened its appear- 


; ance. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S CONVERSATIONS.* 


‘ II. 
HAVE,” says De Tocqueville, “‘seen reason to change some of my 
views on social facts, as well as some reasons founded on imperfect 
observations. But the fond of my opinions can never undergo a change. 
Certain irrevocable maxims and propositions must constitute the basis of 
thinking minds.” De Tocqueville, in other words, was above all things a 


| eritie, and a critic whose strength lay in applying certain maxims to the 


| of thoroughly understanding the movement of the age ? 


subject of his criticism. 
like a faculty of divination. 


His critical power sometimes gave him something 
Was he, however, really a prophet in the sense 
It must be admitted 


| that in some respects his want of insight is quite as remarkable as his fore- 


sight in other directions. He said, for instance, that Kossuth was the “most 
mischievous man” in Europe. “ Kossuth’s influence was purely mischie- 
vous; but for him Austria might now (1852) be a constitutional empire 
with Hungary for its most powerful member.” Now, we are no outrageous 


| admirers of the Hungarian Dictator, but it is impossible not to perceive that 


De Tocqueville utterly failed to see the true position of the Hungarians and 
their leader. Hungary was struggling for national existence, and De Tocque- 
ville thought her wishes could be fully satisfied by forming part of a consti- 
tutional empire. He in fact seems in this and another instance utterly blind 
to the influence exerted by the so-called “ principle of nationality.” This is at 


: least a partial explanation of one of the most painful parts of his career as a 


| character of the contest at Rome. 


| Senior.’ 


statesman. As already pointed out, he assented to, though he did not ori- 
ginate, the most disgraceful crime ever perpetrated by French diplomacy— 
the invasion and destruction of the Roman Republic. On this subject he 
conversed with great freedom, and no doubt with perfect candor, and his 
whole courersation shows that he did not in the least recognize the real 
He talks of the city as a “ municipality 
which twenty thousand foreign refagees had kept down by the terror of im- 
prisonment, executions, and assassinations.” He describes the triumvirs as 
at the ‘‘head of a horde of foreign ruffians drivea into Rome by the disgust 
and indignation of all other countries.” A man who could see in Italians 
defending their capital a horde of foreigners, might not unnaturally consider 
Garibaldi and his followers as mere ruffians; but such a man can neither 
rave foreseen nor understood the indefinable sentiment of nationality which 
has moulded the whole receut history of Italy and of Germany. De Tocque- 
ville had, we graut, no wish to do injustice to the Romans, and tried, though 
in vain, to procure them a constitution; but the curious point is that the 
greatest historical theorist of the age should have seen in the Italian move- 
ment a were coutest for constitutional rights. 

No doubt in the matter of Rome De Tocqueville was biaged by his 
strong Catholic feeling. That the feeling existed and greatly influenced him 
‘rsations with Mr. Senior, who was of all men the 
hom auy coufided any religious or other exalted 
but itis also clear that De Tocqueville failed to appreciate the 
He seems to 


ent evenin the conve 
one would have 


is appar 
last 
soutioanet 
religious no less than the patriotic movements of the time. 
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have known little and understood less of Protestantism. He appears 
neither to enter into the zeal for religious truth which excites thelogical 
controversy, norinto the religious enthusiasm which from time to time rouses 
the massof the people. Mr. Senior undoubtedly was not a person to whom any 
one would willingly talk much of religion. .A gentleman who calm!¢ 

with the supercilious superiority of a Whig, a political economist, and a Master 
in Chancery—‘* I have long been anxious to get somebody to do what I have 
not time to do, to look impartially into the evidences of Christianity and re- 
port the result "—occupied too exalted an intellectual position to be made 
the confidant of spiritual emotions; but still, when every allowance is made 
for the dulness and obtuseness of his auditor, it must be admitted that De 
Tocqueville’s remarks on religion are generally of a superficial character, 
and even when at their best refer only to the external or political side of 
religious questions. His personal feelings seem to have been those of an 
ardent Catholic, and his philosophical theories the views of a statesman who 
looked upon religion merely as an influence to be made use of in politics. We 
can hardly, therefore, be surprised that De Tocqueville showed little appre- 
ciation of the theological controversies which have marked the last 
years. 


Writes 


hirty 
Next, perhaps, to the sentiment of nationality and to religious or anti-re- 
ligious speculations, nothing has influenced recent history more strongly 
than what for waut of a better term may be called “social movements.” 
Now, here again De Tocqueville’s insight to a great extent failed him. He 
shows, as in the prediction of the Revolution of 1348, a perception of the im- 
portant fact that popular enthusiasm was turning from political to social 
questions, but his interest in such questions must, to judge from his conver- 
sations, have been very limited when compared with his interest in the 
niceties of constitutional government. He saw how the world was going, 
but he himself gave his mind to political 
Indeed, he must have k f 


and not to social speculations. 

nown little of political economy, for he took Mr. 
Senior for ¢ il prophet, and exhibits a blind confidence in the 
good effects to be produced by introducing the poor-law into France. A 
theorist who understood neither the patriotic, the religious, nor the social 
movements of the day 
genius is certainly indisputable—hardly be considered as thoroughly 
standing his age, or as exhibiting statesmanlike foresight ; 
admitted t 
to the course which the world was likely to pursue, the very curious ques- 
tion arises, What was the cause of this blindness in a man who criticised 
past events with the utmost acuteness, and on some points showed a won- 
derful insight into the future ? 


le 


wi economics 


can, however great his genius—and De Tocqueville’s 
under- 
but when it 
hat De Tocqaeville in some respects showed his singular blindness 


is 


We incline to think that De Tocqueville’s weak as well his str 
points were all connected with the same turn of mind. He was great asa 
critic, but he was a critic, and nothing more. Thus, give him past events to 

criticise, and he could unravel their connection by the application of a few 


ong 


simple principles with almost unrivalled sagacity ; and, similarly, when pre- 
sent facts were brought under his notice, when, for example, he was called 
upon to judge of the course of action pursued by the President and the As- 
sembly, he showed exactly the same sagacity in analyzing the situation. 


But a mere power of analysis, however great, does not supply knowledge of 
facts or suggest new principles—the object of a critic being mainly to judge 
of the bearing of certain facts when tested by what De Tocqueville terins 
“irrevocable maxims.” Criticism, in short, though it may to 
foresight, is of itself something quite different from foresight, 

are constantly deluded by the idea that the power of 
closely connected with that of foreseeing the future ; 
which is sometimes found in men of limited critical capacity, often Pom nds 
upon the power of entering into the emotions and feelings of the time. 
Mazzini, for example, could never have come near De Ti equeville as a critic 
of history, but Mazzini’s fervent belief in the principle of nationality gay: 
him on some points a comprehension of his age which is not possessed b. 

the author of the “ Ancien Régime.” The truth is that perhaps what in part 


contribute 
and theorist 
analyzing the pent is 
whereas, such fores 





made De Tocqueville so pre-eminent as a critic, and what also blinded him to 
some of the movements of the time, was his marked want of sympathy wit} 
the tendencies of the age in which he lived. His feelings were those of a 


aristocrat, whilst his cool judgment and his elear perception of certain pri: 


+ 


ciples led him to consider the progress of what he terms democracy inevi 
able. 
He shows again and again in these “Conversations” great per 





liking for the Legitimists, thouzh he sary no sympathy with their preju- 
dices, and was perfectly aware that they had no policy on which any man 
of jadgment could rely. The liking sprang partly from fami iations, 
but partly also from tie idea that the ¢ Legitimists Kept alive some strength 


of pers mal character j fron which individuality was 


H ly assoc! 


1 the midst of a society 


ation. 
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eradually passing away. On ame 
English aristocracy, though an extremely 
in English institutions, which, 
tined to sudden ruin. 
dual freedom and independence with the in 


ground 
sagacious critic of the weak point 
1~54, ( ted to be de 
The problem of his life was how to conciliate indivi 


at any rate in he 
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‘Vitaoie progress ol democratic 


| notions. The means by which he hoped to achieve the reconciliation was 
undoubtedly constitutional government—hence his almost pedantic interest 
n the minutia of constitutional theories, and hence too his despair when free 


government scemed, towards the pe of his life, either to have failed or to 


li 
be on the point of failure throughout Europe. This despair led him to tm 
| with regret to an age in which there was less edom and much less 
|] equality, but in which, he held, there existed more individual grea than 


at present. 

“T have a friend,” he says, “a Benedic a », Who is now ninet 
was therefore about thirteen when Louis XVI. began to reign. 
of talent and knowledge ; has always lived in r re world ; has attended to 








that he has seen and heard; and is still unimpaired in mind. . . He 
admits the material superiority of our own age, but he believes that int 
lectually and morally we are far interior to our grandfathers, and J « 
with him. ‘These seventy years of revolution have destroyed our hep 
ness, our courage, our self-reliance, our public spirit, aud, as respects by fa 
the majority of the higher classes, our passions, ex pt the vulgarest and 
most selfish ones, vanity and covetousness. Even ambition seems ext 
The men who seek power seek it not for itself, not as the means of doi 
| good to their country, but as a means of getting money and flatter 
These expressions were used in 1858, when the power of the Empire wa 
| at its height, and the rule of the new Cesar, like that of the old Ca . had 
| produced a class of high-minded men who could see and analyze the ec rr 


tion around them, but had too little hope to see anything in the future but 


dar] Of such men De Toequeville was in France the 








anCns. host ou 
& example. Both his talent and his position made him a successful though 
| desponding critic, but this hopelessness contributed to make him merely a 
\ critic rather than a prophet. 
| 
CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BooKs.* 
| ar “Camping Out” is not in the main a true story, it is ex lincly we 
| invented. It tells of the adventures of four youngsters—two of t 
| trom Boston, and Harvard “ sub-freshmen"—in the Maine wilderness. Vit 
Katahdin being their objective point. Here they camp for many days, ex 
ploring minutely the sides of the mountain in search of the st lode” « 
lead which tradition asserted an Indian hunter had once ¢ overed 
used for the making of bullets. Their pains are rewarded by finding a di 
posit of plumbago, and on their return to civilization they sell their claim fi 
fifteen thousand dollars. This enables them to carry out thei pet eme o 
buying a yacht, the medium of fresh adventures, to be related in s1 dec 
volumes of this ‘Our Young Yachters’ Series Chere is not] overdrawn 
in the narrative, at least on the side of the comforts of camping out. Fire 
and wild beasts oe most of the nights of the party, and their meagre 
fare runs so low as to inspire fears of starvation, happily not prolonged, 
All dangers are safely passed, and the only tragedy is the death ofa hairles 
Chinese dog, Ding-bat, in an encounter with a wolf. The narrator is eyi 
cently unpractist “din w riting, a as s his use of italics shows, and a certain fond 
ss for slang; but he has the art in him, and has made one of the best boy 


we have read in a long time. The conversations 


0" v are very natural, 

id adult readers will also enjoy the store of Down-East Americanisms 
which give piquaney to the style. Its topographical fidelity and consistent 
regard for the points of the compass and for actual distances will be stil] 
further merits in the eyes of parents, not to speak of the book-learning, 
scientific and otherwise, that appears in the camp-fire talks. The following 


extract is a fair specimen of the author's skill, 
ceive that ‘“‘ Rit” 

has fallen in with. 
night, and their meeting with the owner the 


hough the reader will per 
is not apt in transcribing the a ular Seotch dialect 
In a deserted cabin t 


’ 
1e 
he boys had killed a wild-eat over 
next day called out an apology 


for having made free with his provisions: 


“Oh! ich things is all 
eaky y, baiky voice (as if his 
°).—* 


disuse, and needed oiling 


* began the unknown in a strange, 
vocal machinery was rusty from long 
ch things is all weel anough, an’ 


weel anongh, 
ae" 


nae 


w 


to be ex- 





pected in a coontry like this. An’ I wouldn’t a’ cared, an’ ye mout ha’ took 
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everything ‘ere, an’ welcome, ef — only — ye — hadn’t a — keelled — 
Beelly,” with a gesture so solemn that we were appalled. 
‘ Killed Billy!” exclaimed Raed in horror. 
kf — ouly — ye — hadnt’t a — keelled — Beelly,” repeated the singu- 
lar . ‘ing, pointing reproachfully to the carcass of the wild-cat, banging from 
tas hook. 

‘Is that Billy ?” inquired Wade, while we all strove hard to keep down 
a griu at this unexpected upshot of our cat-hunt. 

be That ‘ar,” continued the old man, very sorrowfully too,—“ that ‘ar war 

~ Deelly — wunst!” 
“By Jude!” exclaimed Wash, turning round to me to keep his counte- 
nance shaded, “if we hayen’t been and gone and killed the old man’s cat!” 

Raed, meanwhile, was trying to explain it, assuring him that it was a 
mistake, — one we all deeply regretted. ‘The old man heard him in grieved 
suence. 

“I thought like anough that mout ’a’ ben the way on’t,” he replied, after 
Raed had said everything of a pacifying nature he could think of. 

“T thought like anough that mout ’a’ ben the way on’t,” he repeated 
several time “Twas nartral anough, him bein’ a bob-cat, so. But, oh!” 
(in a deep bass whine like a camel’s) ‘‘ to come ’ome ’ere—arter bein’ gone 
amost a fotnit—an’ see Beelly hung up thar” (pointing to the hock )—*‘ dade 
— dade — dade — da-a-de !” 

very cne of these words, dead, sounded like a sob. 

‘‘ Him as I left ’ere a-purrin’ in the sun, an’ a-rubbin’ agin my laigs,” the 
old man went on, “‘ weeth a nice leettle nest up in the loft, an’ pleuty o’ bones 
to suck teel I gut back—to find him—dade!” 

‘The old man was tenderly lifting the carcass from the hook. We could 
do nothing, save look on in chagrin and wondering pity. The animal’s legs 
had already stiffened, and the eyes were glazed and hideous; but he gathered 
it up as if it had been a sick child, and, sitting down in the door-way, rested 
the big eat-head on his rough sleeve. 

It’s three year ago, goin’ on,” he continued, stroking back the stiff, wiry 
whiskers beneath the creature’s nostrils, ** sence I fust picked him up out inthe 
woods. Nothin’ but a keetten then ; ‘adn’t gut his eyes open ; gut lost away 
from the old ’un, I s’pose. I picked ’im up, and fetched ’im in’ere. Drefful 
hungry the leettle feiler was. I fed ’im on bits o’ meat; an’ then he toddled 
alongz,—you've minded ’ow leettle keettens’il walk,—he toddled along, and 
poked his lecttle wet nose inter my ‘and, jess as ’ow he wanted to nuss. I 
s’pose he did. 

“That kinder made me take to’im. Aun’ he’s lived ’’ere weeth me ever 

ee ;” still stroking the rumpled fur. 

“make no doubt he spit an’ snarled at you, bein’ strangers so; an’ I 
make no doubt he took at yer dog: an’ that’s about the quarest-looking dog 
L ever set my eye on; looks as ’ow he'd ben skulped all over. But ef it ’ad 
been me as come instead of you, then you'd oughter seen ‘im tare round an’ 
purred an’ rubbed agin’ my laigs, an’ ’opped up onter my shoulders, an’ 
sharpened his nails ia my trousis-knees. He'd ’a’ been so teekled, he'd ’a’ 
fairly screeched for j’y at the sight o’ me,—lookin’ as I do.” 

‘To get any idea of the miserable pathos of the scene, the reader would 
need to have seen the unkempt old man sitting there, sprawlingly as he did, 
troking that carcass, with tears standing in his hard old eyes, and now and 
then trickling down his leathery and not over-clean face. — 

“Wor the last two seasons,” said the old man, “he’s allus ben weeth me 
when I'd go ter look ter my traps; followed me closer’n a dog ’ud ’a’ done. 
liardly ever strayed off inter the woods. Soon’s ever he’d happen to luse 
sight on me fer a minit, he’d begin ter matl,-—‘ Per-mowh, per-mowh !’ 
An’ all I'd hey ter do was ter say ‘ Pure Ruin,’ like this, —* P-ew-er R-ew-in,’ 
an’ in a jiffy Vd hear’im a-comin’, his soft feet goin’ pat, pat, pat, on the 
dead leaves. 
ie’ ketch faities too (hares), an’ squirrels; an’ wunst he fetched in a 
” A saple, mind ye, ’s no slimpsy critter ter keteh. An’ nights he'd 
1 imselt out jess luke a man on the hay, side o’ me; an’ I do 8’ pose 


that his purrin’, when he was goin’ ter sleep, was about the sweetest mewsic 
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Lil ever hear. Meny an’ meny’s the night he’s purred me ter sleep. An’ 
now—poor leeitic Beelly (fondling the body), you naver’ll purr no more,— 
you naver ll—purr—no—ui-o-r-¢ ! ” 


What a post-chap!ain or anybody else sees and hears on the Plains is not 
all of a nature to repeat to boys, and we have serious doubts of the Rey. 


Mr. Tuttle's capacity to write anything which we could advise boys to read, 
or their elders to let them read. The hotch-potch which he has labelled 
“ The Boy's Book about Indians” is in no sense a boy’s book; it treats of 
murderers and horse-thieves as well as of Indians, is full of scenes of 
violence and slaughter, is wretchedly written and disorderly in the last 
degree, and, while it undoubtedly contains a great many true descriptions, it 
is calculated only to convince youthful readers that the Indians have tho- 
roughly deserved their fate, whereas the author professes to aim at exciting 
sympathy on their behalf. To paint the Indians as they are, in Mr. Tuttle’s 
manner, is as delusive as it would be to let a child form hisideas exclusively 
from Mr. Catlin’s histories, which at least {have the merit of being most 
attractively written, and of doing justice to the original Indian nature. Mr. 
Catlin, by the way, in his nice sympathy for childhood, would hardly have 
placed in the hands of boys his “O-kee-pa”; but Mr. Tuttle describes 
graphically enough the horrors of the Sioux sun-dance, which is in all 
respects analogous to the Mandan o-kee-pa. His first tale “of the Plains” 
is about despoiling the grave of au old Onondaga chief in Central New York. 
Some passages from it will show the tone which pervades this disagreeable 
scrap-book : 


‘‘ My father had a cousin who was alao a doctor and surgeon, a man of 





stalwart frame, raised in Vermont, named Cogswell. He was proud of his 
skill in surgery, and devoted to the science. He had learned of the death of 
the Onondaga chief, and conceived the idea of getting the body out of the 


| grave for the purpose of dissecting the old fellow—that is, of cutting him up 
| and preserving his bones to hang up on the walls of his office ; of course there 


was oaly one way of doing it, and that was by stealing tie body under cover 
of night. It was soon noised about town what they had done, and 
there lived a man there who threatened to go and inform the tribe of the 
despoiling of the chiefs grave, unless he was paid thirty dollars to keep 
silence. The doctor, being a bold, courageous man, refused to comply with 
a request he had no right to make, because it was au attempt to ‘levy black- 
mail,’ as it is called.” 

The man accordingly iuforms the tribe, who plot the destruction of 
Auburn, but are diverted by the surgeon, who places the dead body of a 
negro convict in the empty grave, with what Mr. Tuttle calls “ the shrewd 
cunning of the fox,” also simple “shrewdness,” “ outwitting,” and “hum- 
bugging,” he not having “been bred among the hills of old Vermont for 
nothing,” any more than the unscrupulous Mr. James Fisk, jr., and both of 
them being excellent models for boys to pattern after. 

Mr. Tuttle’s learning and rhetoric at once are illustrated in the second 
sentence of his book, on the origin of the Indians: 

“The most plausible theory seems to be that they are one of the lost 
tribes of Israel; that they crossed a narrow frith from the confines of Asia; 
aud that their traditions, it is said, go far to prove it.” 

Beside this we will place what seems to us the best description. It is at 
the end of a passage which, with characteristic derangement, is placed under 
the head of “ Indians making signals ” : 

“Tf an Indian is benighted on the Plains, he can make himself quite com- 
fortable where a white man would perish in winter with cold. He will 
gather some buffalo-chips, and strike a fire with a flint, sitting close to it, 
and throwing his blanket around him in shape of a tent, and let the smoke 
go out of a hole at the top. He thus looks at night like a stump on fire.” 


Whoever has read Mrs. Oliphant’s pretty little novel of “ Katie Stewart” 
will be likely to open “Agnes Hopetoun” with pleasant anticipations. As far as 
the entertainment afforded by her story goes, the simplicity in telling it, the 
agreeable Scotch flavor of it, and the good and honest spirit pervading it, it 
will be found a fair successor for a “juvenile” to * Katie Stewart.” The 
“experiences” of Agnes and her sister Lucy are such as might fall to the 
lot of any two very Episcopalian little girls, brought up in a remote country 
town by a widowed mother in slender circumstances. The hopes excited 
by the turning up of a rich but unstable uncle are very nicely managed so 
as to teach a good lesson, and yet not to disappoint too much in the end. 
The most interesting experience in the book to our mind is the spending of 
the five pounds given to Agnes by Uncle James, under his express orders 
‘to buy nothing useful.” Besides sympathizing with what took place on that 
white day, the little reader—especially if she be chronically short of pocket- 
money—will have the enjoyment of the suggestiveness of such a piece of 
luck, aud the consequent delightful necessity of preparing a programme at 
once to meet the possible contingency of such a thing happening to herself. 
The religious side of the story will add very much to its acceptability in 
certain quarters—its sound morality should commend it anywhere 
—but there are many people who canvot but find passages in it offensive 
both to their taste and judgment : 

“«“«¢ Qh! that heayen which one can never see! where Jesus is, just as he is 
in the Bible--as he used to be in Jerusalem. Do you think you could have 
the heart to be wicked and disobedient and angry if you could but look 
through that sky and see how he lives, and walks, aud speaks, and blesses 
little children every day ?’ 

«When Agnes heard what Lucy said, her little heart was touched,” 
etc. 

The children’s happiest time of the week was on Sunday evening, after 
having been to both morning and afternoon services. They had a kind of 

sible-lesson, and read “ verses about one of the parables—a different ono 

every week till they had got through them all, when they just began again, 
but never were tired.” “Then mamma was always so gentle on Sunday, 
and passed over things which she used to be angry about on other days.” 
What a text for the anti-Sabbatarian! Also, “if mamma had been dis- 
displeased with any of them through the week, she was always sure to think 
of it, and say something, and make an end of jit on that Sunday.” Most 
mortal children we have met with would hardly have found this last prac- 
tice conducive to their perfect enjoyment of a social family gathering. 
The book is summed up in this final paragraph: 

“ As for Agnes, there isno fear now that she will think her languages are 
the one thing that she can be good for. Often she does translate into Italian 


and German tor some good ladies in London, who try to improve the poor little 
Italian image-boys and German organ-grinders. . . But Agnes is not 
in any doubt now about the one thing needful, and understands (as I hope 


you girls who read her story will all understand) how this one thing is not 
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to do anything but to make sure of Jesus, and know him as Mary did; and 
80, aS mamma told her, to get a heart into her life.” 

We should be sorry to be supposed to be finding fault with the spirit of 
this conclusion. 

No variety of story for children seems to retain its popularity more—if 
one may judge of popularity by the continued appearance of fresh books of 
the kind—than that in which animals are the characters, and are made to 
act and speak like human beings. There is something plausible in the notion 
that animals have feelings and ideas in common with us, and that they have 
some kind of a language in which to communicate them to each other. The 
sense of realism is pleased with that view, while the desire for mystery and 
extravagant fancy which all children possess more or less, is gratified by 
carrying this notion to the farthest extent. An animal story may be almost 
as fascinating as a fairy story, with the advantage of not seeming so far off 
and impossible. The consequence is, that a tale of this kind would have to 
be of the poorest imaginable quality not to meet with favor among its little 
readers. “Conrad the Squirrel ” is not of this category certainly, for it con- 
tains enough ingenious situations and exciting incidents; and besides, all the 
fights are described with the usual English delight in bloody and violent 
details. But we must beg to point out, as we have often had to do before, 
the extraordinary imitation of the full-blown sentimental novel which 
children’s books of many kinds seem more and more striving to become, and 
to ask what kind of theories the writers of them pretend to hold as to the 
educational influence of fictitious literature on juvenile minds? In “Con- 
rad” there is a double love-story, an account of a devoted sister, and nearly 
all the incidents of the narrative have already furnished forth many a fifth- 
rate English novel. Olaf, a Norwegian squirrel, gets away from his master, 
and is taken into the family of Conrad’s father. Olaf is a “‘ widower,” and 
gives a most “hifalutin” description of his adventures to his hosts. At 
the conclusion: “Olaf paused, and then, turning to Judy, he added gently, 
‘Why should I have told my story since it makes thee sad?’ Judy started 
from her attitude of intense listening, looked down, and murmured presently 
‘that she was not sad, only she was sorry——’ Then she played with her 
tail, and did not finish her sentence.” Conrad goes off on his own travels, 
and Ermine, his favorite sister, takes his absence greatly to heart. She 
grows very interesting and delicate and pines away; and her vivacious 
manners give place to a meck and lovely patience; she weeps in secret, but 
troubles no one,“and becomes angelic after a fashion. Conrad returns, and 
Ermine dies with the shock of meeting him. The sentimental closing scene 
is too long to be inserted here; it is enough to say that Ermine is the 
counterpart of a character most common in novels, which dies young and 
does the “harrowing up,” and leaves emotional and religious young 
girls in a state of exaltation of feeling in which they think they would like 
to have a grief and die young too. Finally Conrad meets the orphan Cora. 
“When she saw him, Cora said: ‘Oh, Conrad!’ and Conrad said, ‘Oh, 
Cora!’ and both of them were very glad. . . . Cora looked up into his 
face—‘Oh, Conrad, I am so sorry for you; I wish I could comfort you.’ 
‘You can comfort me, Cora’; and as he came a step nearer,” etc., ete. The 
author doesn’t say that he stooped and kissed her, but of course after all 
the rest such a catastrophe was unavoidable. 


California : for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
lers and Settlers. By Charles Nordhoff. 


A Book for Travel- 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 


Nation. 


| and is naturally amazed at the contrast which twenty-five years have 





| fast at four or half-past four, though it is served, take a cup of coffee, 
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its size and character outside of California, a large, well-built, and well-kept 
school-house. The school-houses in this State are a constant surprise to an 
Eastern traveller. You find them everywhere ; and if you are interested in 
education, you will easily discover that the people take great interest and 
pride in their public schools. The school building at San Bernardino would 
be creditable to an Eastern town of 10,000 inhabitants.” 


Mr. Nordhoff’s hearty note of admiration for California appear i 
more genuine from the fact that he is what might be called an old Ach/und- 
vierziger—that is to say, he was in California in 1347, perhaps in ‘48 also, 
pro- 
duced in the face of the country. Ten of those years—the last—show a 
progress marked as well as anything by these statements concernin 


ng the 
building of the Central Pacific Railroad : 


“‘Not a foot of iron was laid on the road on all the eight hundred miles 
to Ogden, not aspile was driven, not a dirt-car moved, nor a powder-blast 
set off, that was not first brought round Cape Horn” (p. 48). 

To-day the company “ manufactures within the State every article and 
material used in building or running its roads” (p. 58). 

We cannot touch upon a tithe of the topics which justify the title of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book. If he had any purpose more than another in writing it. we 
should say it was to recommend the climate to invalids, and next to preach 
the superiority of agriculture to mining as a means of comfortable living and 
even of affluence ; and incidentally to praise the foot-hills for certain sup 


posed advantages, and to stimulate the planting of nut, orange, and olive 





orchards, and the manufacture of raisins. Here, of course, the marvellous 
element comes in again : 
“The eucalyptus, a fine Australian evergreen shade-tree, has made 


twenty feet in a year, and I have seen one, eight years from a small cutting, 
which was seventy-five feet high and two fect in diameter at the base: the 
apricot becomes almost a forest-tree in size; and in the southern parts of the 
State it is the custom to make fences of sticks of willow, sycamore, or cot 

tonwood, cut to the length of eight feet, and stuck into the ground in De- 
cember. These strike root at once, and grow so rapidly that in the second 
year the farmer cuts his firewood from these living fences.” 

He writes ‘under the shade of an acacia-tree which is six inches in dia 

meter at the base, and comes from a seed planted three years ago, and never 
watered ”; and he sees half an acre of mangel-wurzels “as big round as a 
nail-keg, and mostly two feet and a half long,” not to speak of “ oat straw 
which, hung up and dry, measured eight and a half feet, was as big round 
at the base as my middle finger, and which yielded, on one piece of fourteen 
acres, the enormous crop of one hundred and two and a half bushels per 
acre.” 

It is hard to say whether the colonist or the invalid will be most served 
by Mr. Nordhoff’s descriptions of this Pacific paradise. The tourist is not 
neglected, either; and in those portions which most smack of the guide-book, 
containing routes and estimates of expenses, we have such 
tions as: 


pra 


+; l Air 
ial direc- 


“ At some part of the journey you will have to rise very early ; but this 
is only on one morning; and as it is impossible for mosi people to eat break- 


have a hearty lunch put up for you, which will be welcome to you about nine 
’ if A j ut nine 


| o'clock ” (p. 71). 


1872.)—The basis of this entertaining book is a series of letters written to | 
sundry journals of this city, with the epistolary dates now removed ; tosome | 


extent, also, revised, but not so much so as to prevent repetitions for which, 
after all, the reader will confess himself thankful. Mr. Nordhoff is an ex- 
cellent raconteur, with a simple and vigorous style, and something of the 
positiveness of a man who half expects his audience to put their tongues 
in their cheeks at what he is telling them. We believe, however, that 
the Easterner has now pretty much made up his mind to doubt no re 
port, be it never so marvellous, of the prodigies of the Pacific Coast. In- 
deed, it is rather a welcome change from the stereotyped brag of the 
Westerner, who has so long accustomed us to look upon ourselves with 
compassion, to be told, as we are on p. 18, that food is cheaper and 
cooking better in California than in New York, the roads better, the 


| agreeable the compiler’s familiar talk with the reader, after 


‘“‘ About Murphy’s, near the Big Trees, children will offer you tarantulas’ 
nests as curiosities. You should not pay more than half a dollar for one of 
these singular bits of clay ” (p. 72). 


mgs eB 





Mr. Nordhoff advises the traveller to provide himself with Hutch 
“Guide to the Yo-Semite Valley,” of which the revised edition of 1872 is be- 
fore us (New York and San Francisco: A. Roman & Co.) It is profusely 
illustrated (as is Mr. Nordhoffs “‘ California”), and we have found amusingly 
the manner of 
the conductor of the panorama in days now past: 

‘ As you will perceive, the sammit of the mountain [Monte Diablo] is 
reached without the necessity of dismounting ; and as there are wild oats all 


| around, and the stores of sundries provided have not been lost or left behind, 
| suppose we rest and refresh ourselves, and allow our animals to do the 


| Moral Aspect, and exhibiting its application to the Arts of Minin 
| ture, Architecture, and Engineering. 


people you meet more civil; and that ‘“‘when you have spent half a dozen | 


weeks in the State, you will perhaps return with a notion that New York 


| vised. 


is the true frontier land, and that you have nowhere in the United States | 


seen so complete a civilization—in all material points, at least—as you 
found in California.” When we have read further on, we learn that Mr. 
Nordhoff had in mind such facts as these (p. 146): 


“San Bernardino has a Methodist, Presbyterian, and a Mormon, as well 
as a Catholic church. It has also, what you would bardly find in.a town of 


' . . *, 
bearing a geological tit 


same. 


First Principles of Geology : Presenting the Science in its Physical and 
g, Agricul- 
With a geological map of the United 
By Wm. J. Barbee, A.M., M.D. Second edition, enlarged and re- 

12mo, pp. 523. (Louisville: John P. Morton & Co.)—It is something 
to say of a book, yet we say it advisedly of this, that it is about the worst 
le that has ever passed an American press. What, 


States. 


| it impels us to ask, is the motive that incites so many half-educated men to 


| undertake the making of text-books concerning these most difficult of 


natural sciences? Requiring as it does skill in half a dozen diverse branches 
of science, failure is assured to any but those of the most extended and ac- 
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eurate knowledge. ‘The most lamentable part of the business is that most | (quoted on page 14) who, according to the New York Gbserver, told his wite 
of the lashed text-books have for their purpose a reconcilement of re ligion | not to visit his grave in the shade of the evening, or in the dark night, be- 
) ‘ It is a matter of first importance to the world that some com- | catise these are no times to visit the grave of a Christian, but to go in the 
und should be found for the teachers of science aud of moral faith, | morving in the brigut sunshine, and when the birds are singing? It was very 

t is made more and more difficult by every such worthless work. | good advice, but that it shculd be selected for its typical death-bed beauty 
danger that the breach may be made impassable if its repair be left | does not seem to show the exercise of any great judgment on the part of Mr. 

to those ignorant at once of science and of religion. We can heartily recom- Hood. We may say the same thing of the anecdote of Isaac T. Hopper on the 


: . ‘hools 
end all schoo! committees and teachers to keep geology out of their schools 
t 


rather than admit it in this form. It would be a profit tless task to try to | 
enumerate the blunders of detail and the faults of method of this book. 
nething can be said for the mechanical part of it—we mean the printer 
the press-work is good for its class, and the paper well suited for its use; | —_ , 


nd, lool in at it, we feel that it 


ing once aga 


who seek choice specimens of bathos, and anti-climax, and delightful bits of 
:, tending in the main to show 
1 geological skill of the author ; 
book is not worth the words it would 


coneeit. It abounds in anecdote 
ordinary acumen ain 
nough in their way, but the 


produce them. 
. 


require to 
i 


The World of Anecdote: 


mote. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 


ot its eonte 


tion. The 


be much more nearly right to 


may be commended to those 


some of these are amus- 


An accumulation of facts, incidents, and illus- 
trations, historical and biographical, from books and times recent and re- 
( Philadelphia : 
evo.)—The title-page of this book gives such a thorough description 
its that it is hardly necessary to add anything by way of explana- 
re is a long introduction, in which Mr. Hood shows that anecdotes 
a very valuable source of knowledge, and that De Quincey was wrong in 
ing that all anecdotes were lies, and declares that in his opinion it would 
say that all anecdotes are true. 


the extra- | Authors.— Titles. 


Buckalew (en. Cc. 
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Collins (Rev. 

Craven (Mme. 


Lippincott & Co. 
Hopkins (C. 
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16th page and the “ practical power of faith” (p. 34). 


PPLE ET Ee ee (Cath. Pub. Society) 
Froude (J. 4.), The En; glish in Ireland in the XVI[{th Century. 


Gattina (F. P. de la), Rome and the Papacy 
Hiibner (Baron), Life and Times of Sixtus V 


Hood (E. P.), World of Moral and 
Hales (J. W. ). Longer English Poems... 


Lee (Minna M.). Heart of Myrrha Lake.. 


Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 


Songs of Nature, from many sources, illustrated. . 


The manner of narra- 


tion, too, is rather inflated throughout, when Mr. Hood appears as narrator ; 
and, on the whole, we may say that the compilation is chiefly remarkable 
for the haste with which it appears to have been got together. 
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Vol. 1. 
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(T. Ellwood Zell) 0 25 
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REDUCTION IN THE COST LIFE 


INSURANCE. 


lus Morvan Lire Insurance Co. oF NEW YORK, ) 
144 and 146 Broadway, > 
New York, November 30, 1872. 5 

r rHE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: From the faéets set forth by the 
Actuary in the following letter, which have 
heen carefully considered by the Trustees in 
committee and by the Board collectively, 

have decided that the rates of premium 
for assurance in this Company shall be 

reduced in conformity with the recommen- 
dations of this letter as soon as the necessary 
preparations are made for the purpose. 

As many of the readers of your paper are 
sted in the subject of life assurance, 
the letter will, if published, not only apprise 
them of the fact of reduction, but also 
explain the reasons which have led to the 
adoption of this important Re- 
spectfully yours, 

F. S. WinsTON, President. 


OF 


intere 


measure. 


Tur Mutua. Lire INsvurANCE CoMPANY at 
New Yors, Noy. 12, 1872 
I’. S. Wrxston, Esq., President, ete., ete. : 
DEAR The Mutual Life Insurance 
( or has now been in operation well- 
rh the period allotted to a human genera- 
tion, and the exhibit of its affairs just pub- 
lished demonstrates, in my opinion, its 
ability, and urges upon itthe duty, to revise 
ind widen the range of its useful- 
ness by diminishing the price of its assur- 


SIR: 


ILS rates { 


f life assurance is to 


means, and ¢ 


ission ( 


give to persons of slender espe- 





cially the laboring classes, the opportunity 
to provide a support for those whom sudden 
death may reduce to helpless dependence. 
The special objects of its care are indigent 
widows and orphans. The prices for their 
protection are often paid from hardly-earned 
and scanty means, and should be the lowest 
consistent with entire safety. I would 
respectfully ask your early and _ serious 
attention to the subject; and that you may 
have the matter fully before you, I submit 
herewith a new scale of reduced rates, and 
certain suggestions with regard to the 
future practice of the company should they 
meet your 
our future business. 

The old net prices, based on 4 per cent. 
for money and the mortuary rates of the 
American table, are retained; and the 
alterations arise from a change in the per- 
centage addition for ordinary expenses, 
which is reduced from 40 to 10. 

The yearly dividends under the new sys- 
tem will, of course, be greatly reduced, and 
I earnestly recommend— 

That the reversionary credits for these 
dividends be given, as heretofore, but that 
no use be made of them tillin every instance 
their present cash value, on the poliey anni- 
versary, shall amount to more than one 
annual premium, when the excess above one 
premium may be available to pay, at the 
expressed wish of the owner, the premium 
then due. 

That those credits be held to be asses- 
sible to meet any deficit that may arise from 
any circumstances whatever. 


approval and become the basis of 








3. That in case of death, the whole of the 
reversionary credit be paid to the heirs, as 
at present. 

4. That existing policy-holders may have 
the option either to leave their policies un- 
disturbed and pay their old rates, receiving, 
of course, their proportional dividends and 
reversionary credits, or to take out new 
policies, with their existing credits added, 
and pay the new rates corresponding to 
their then present age, provided they sub- 
ject themselves to a new medical examina- 
tion and are pronounced assurable. 

The company will, by this most desirable 
plan, have within its control a large fund to 
which it may resort in time of trouble, 
should trouble come to it, while it will avoid 
the objectionable measure of keeping on 
hand a large undivided surplus, in which 
those who die cannot fail to have an interest, 
whose precise value it would be difficult to 
ascertain. 

I would merely add that the company has 
pioneered its way to a condition of unrivalled 
prosperity and success. It has had large 
experience, and the community may pro- 
perly expect it to use this experience to 
advance the interests of life assurance, so as 
to bring within the range of its business the 
poorer classes. ‘To compel these to advance 
money beyond the true price of assurance, 
only to be returned at the end of twelve 
months, is a hardship to which, I think, 
they ought not to be subjected. 


tespectfully submitted, 
Wm. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 








JUST READY. 
ANE tW NOVEL BY TURGENIEFF. 


LIZA: A Novel. By Ivan S. Turgénieff. Leisure- 
Hour Series. 16mo, $1 25. 

“In our opinion he is equal to any living novelist.’ 
—Nation. 

‘** Two or three of his characters would be sufficient 
stock in trade for the entire professiona! carecr of 
an ordinary novelist.’"-—London Spectator. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

JOSEPH NOIREL’S REVENGE: A Novel. By 
Victor Cherbuliez. Translated by William F. West. 
Leisure-Hour Series. 16mo, $1 25. . 

A CONDENSED EDITION OF TAINE’S ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE FOR GENERAL READERS 
AND FOR SCHOOLS. Prepared by John Fiske, As- 
sistant Librarian and late Lecturer on Philosophy in 
Harvard University. Post 8vo, $250. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Sermons by 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Author of ‘* Music and Mo- 

rale.”” 12mo, 50. 

OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 

Freeman, D.C.L. i16mo, $1 25. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond Street, New York. 





By Edward A. 








The Duke of Argyll, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Max Miiller, Erckmann-Chat- 
rian, Miss Thackeray, C. Kingaley, 
Arthur Helps, George Macdonald, 
Charles Reade, Karl Blind, Miss Mu- 
lock, Sir Robert Lytton, Fritz Renter, 
Prof. Huxley, Prof. Ty: dall, Prime- 
Minister Gladstone. julia Kavanagh. 
James Anthony Froude, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Jean Ingelow, Alfred 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, are 
some of the distinguised authors late- 
ly represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Tue Livine AcE 
gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
tive form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfac- 
tory completeness attempted by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Keviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Iniormation, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literatnore 

TRANSLATIONS.—In addition to the productions of 
the leading British authors, and in pursuance of its plan 
of including the best translations, Tue Livine AGE will 
publish serially, beginning about Jan. 1, 1873, one of the 
finest productions, translated expressly for it, of that 
charming Platt-Deutsch novelist and humorist, Fritz 
Reuter, “the most popular German author of the last 
half-century.” His writings, says Bayard Taylor in the 
N.Y. Tribune, ‘* are the wonder and delight of Germany.” 
This serial will be preceded by a charming Christmas 
Story by the same author. 

THE Livina Aas is invaluable to every American reader 
as the only thorough as well as fresh compilation of a 
generally inaccessible but indispensable current litera- 
ture—indispensable because it embraces the productions 
of the ablest living writers in ali departments of Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, and Politics. 

It is pronounced by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
Nation, the N. Y. Evening Post. and the leading men and 
journals of the country generally, to be “the best of all 
our eclectic publications,” and is indispensable to every 
one who desires a thorough compendium of all that is 
noteworthy and admirable in the literary world. 

Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. The 
volume begins Jan. 1. New subscribers beginning then 
will receive Reuter’s Christmas Story without charge. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, Bosten. 














The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club 
Prices. 

[** Possessed of Tue Livina Ages and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in commard of the whole situation.’”’-—Phila. 
Evening Bulletin. 

For ten dollars, Tue Livine Act and either one of the 
American four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazar, or gereet, Journal, weekly) will be 
sent for a year; er, for $850, Tug Living Acs and Our 
Young Folks. Address as above. 


we BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 


115,672 Magnificent Juveniles, at your price. 
t 35,467 Beautiful Books for the Holidays, at our price. 
122,342 Miscellaneous Books for Presents, at any price. 
Catalogues Nos. 33 and 35 free. Send stamp 
Bibles, Prayer-Books, Stereoscopic Views, etc., almost 
given away. 
LEGGATT BROS., 3 Beekman SBt., 








op. new Post Office. 
ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


188 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Fo: Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at Catalogue p 
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NOW READY. 


FOUR EXCELLENT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York; 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 


I. 
OLD DRAMATISTS. 
Collected and Edited by Abby Sage Richardson, 


J. La Farge, 


In one volume, 


SONGS FROM THE 


with designs by and vignettes by S. L 


Smith. tmall 4to, cloth, 


$3. 


extra gilt, 


‘It is rare to find a collection of verses so dainty and | 


80 exquisite. The paper and printing are 
unexceptionable, and the whole style of the work is 
dainty. What shall I say of the drawings with 
which La Farge has illustrated it? They are strong 
and suggestive and singular. - La Farge 
draws, as he paints, the soul of things.”’—Louise 
Chandler Moulton, in New York Tribune.’ 

‘* The few illustrations, with head and tail pieces, are 
quaintly original and full of a happy suggestive- 
ness.’’°—New York Evening Post. 

‘The whole volume is alive with vital poetry. 

It is a beautiful volume, full of beautiful matter, 
‘ a book which will do credit even to the 
Riv erside Press.""—E. P. Whipple, in Boston Globe. 


II. 
INGER OF GERMANY. 


In one yolume, 


THE MINNES 
By A. E. Kroeger. 
gilt top, $2 25. 
“To the general reader it will give the freshest pic- 

ture possible of what in all human history preémi- 


nently deserves to be called ‘ the age of romance.’ ”’ 
—tt. Louis Times. 


Il. 
“MORE THAN CONQUEROR.” 


Memorials of J. Howard Kitching, Sixth New 
York Artillery, Army of the Potomac. By the Author 
of **The Conquest of Florida.” With Portrait. In 
one volume, crown Svo, cloth, gilt or red edges, $1 50. 

The striking memorials of a Christian soldier, 


FOR THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIBTY. 
IV. 
HOMES AND HOSPITALS. 


Or, Two Phases of Woman’s Work, as exhibited in 


the Labors of Amy Dutton and Agnes E, Jones. In 


one volume, crown S8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


“ Here is a book that will be read with unflagging in- 
terest by all. Itisasimple story of how two wo- 
men worked among the poor and forlorn, and it ex- 
hibits two ways in which they made themselves 
useful. One, Miss Dutton, went day by day from 
her own home to minister to the distressed in their 
wretched homes. 
circle of friends to which she belonged. The other, 
Miss Jones, gave up home and all the attractions 
of the society of those she loved. She put herself 
under a systematic course of training at the cele- 
brated institution at Kaiserswerth, and then went 
into hospitals and workhouses in Liverpoo! and 
London. Her life is one of the most remarkable of 
its kind. Her devotion was intense, and her ac- 
complished results wonderfal. The remarks of 
Miss Nightingale, in the introduction, are only a 
just tribute of one hard worker to the memory of 
another."’ 


16mo, cloth, 


she still kept her place in the 
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JUST SHED. 
(THE STANDARD LIFE OF DICKENS. 
} The second volume of the Life 
I'CHARLES DIC K EN‘ 
BY JOHN F¢ 
Author of ** Life of Landor,”’ * 


IRSTER, 





} Life of 
} Covering the period of 1842-1822. 
| traits from steel, and illustrations and fac- 
| timiles. 12mo, bound in extra 
cloth, $2. 
Tifth Edition of Volume I. now Ready 
Jorm with that of Volume 11. 


Goldsmitb,”’ 


With two por 


ete, 


Price ii- 


** Of all men living, Mr. Foreter is the best qualified to 
be Charles Dickens's biographer.’’—Phila, Press 
* All the thousand touches that can only be inspired by 
close intimacy and the hearty sympathy of friend with 
friend are here, by one of the subtlest and most powerlul 
literary artists of the time, given to a marvellously vigor- 
ous picture of 8 man whose real portrait all the world will 
be glad to see, and will be better for seeing.”’ 
Examiner. : 

“Should the remainder of the work equal the first vol 
} ume in excellence, no more satisfactory record of Dick- 


—London 


ens's career can be looked for in our generation Lon 
don Standard. 
** The publication of Mr. Forster's * first volume’ will 


almost prove as great a surprise to the world as the first 

appearance of the first story which won fame for the sub 
ject of the biography. Now for the first time we 
seem to have learned the secret 


of the individuality be- 


longing to all of Dickens's really great novels."'—London 
Daily News 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
| postage paid, on receipt of price, by 
} J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 3 


M Ary, QUEEN 


Market Street, Philadelphia. 


OF SCOTS, 


AND HER 


LATEST ENGLISH HISTORIAN. 


BY JAMES F. MELINE 


One volume crown Svo, cloth, $1 75 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


+ AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


} “Unless Mr. Meline can be answered, he has convicted 
Mr. Froude not only of inaccuracy, not only of careless- 
ness, not only of prejudice, but of tampering with docn- 
| ments, perverting evidence, practising disingenuous ar- 
| tifices, and habitually disregarding truth.’—Goldwin 
| Smith (late Regius Professor of History at University of 
| Oxford), in Canadian Monthly. 
“Its positions are so damaging that, if they are not 
turned, implicit confidence in Mr. Froude asa bistorian is 
| gone entirely."—Chs. Dudley Warner, in the Hartford 
Courant. 

“The case made against him by Mr. Meline’s work 
should not be left to stand if Mr. Froude places evena 
moderate value upon his good name.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


HE E LAWS 


SUPPLY : 
well of Local 





S OF GAS AND WATER 
Comprising the Rights and Duties, a8 
Authorities as of Private Companies 
in regard thereto; and including the Legislation o f 
the last Session of Parliament. By W. H. Michael 
and J. Shiress Will. 12mo, cloth, $9 


MINING INDUSTRY. By J. D. Hague. With 
Geological Contributions by Clarence King. Submit 
ted to the Chief of Engineers, and published by order 
of the Secretary of War, under the authority of Con- 
grees, Illustrated by 37 Plates and accompanying 
Atlas. 4to, cloth, $50. 


TOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren 8t 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


[TERMS: In advance, one insertion, three cents per 
word ; five insertions, two cents per wordeach. The en- 
cioenre of an addressed and stamped envelope will secure 
2 numbered box to which communications may be ad- 


dressed. ] 


! VWARVARD STUDENT desires one or two pupils to pre, 
. } Addresa X Q Z., Cambridge, Mass. 


are for College. 


Vs EWSPAPER EDITORS in the country desiring an ex- 
e perienced New York weekly correspondent, terms mo. 
lerate, can address POLiTicat, Nation Ofice 





| CLERGYMAN of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
™ Graduate of Harvard College, having leave of absence 
from his parish, intends spending some time abroad, and 
could take charge of one or two pupils. Refers to the Bishops 
of Central New York and New Hampshire. Address H., 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


A Nexperienced American Lawyer,now in Europe, tenders 
- his services to those having legal or business negotiations 
tn Great Britain or on the Continent, Refer to Winslore, 
Lanier & Co., Bankers, or Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Publishers, New York. Address Witttam C. ReyYNoLps, 
care City Bank af London, England. 


( YOUNTRY NEWSPAPERS desiring letters of gossip and 
, news from Boston, can secure an experienced corre- 
spondent—a Harvard graduate—by addressing, with terms, 


CORRESPONDENT, Nation Office. 
D*® VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., near 
Niagara Falls. Church School for Boys. Cadet orga- 
vization. Registers with full details, 
ij EICESTER ACADEMY, Leicester, Mass.— Winter term 
opens December 3. English and Classical Courses ; 
Wilitary Drilland Discipline. Board and tuition, $205 to 
#2 per annum. Music, Drawing, and Painting extra. C. 
A. Wetmore, A.M., Principal. 


ENG TSH, French, and German Boarding and Day 

School. —Miss M. Louise Putnam will reopen her school 
at her residence, No. 68 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase., 
Sept, %, 1872. In addition to day pupils she will receive ten 
young ladies into her family. Refers by permission to Mre. 
Harrison Gray Otis; Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., 
Bishop of Masa. ; Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of 
C.N. ¥.; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University ; 
Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D.; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, and 
other distinguished scholars. Circulars may be obtained by 


addressing Miss PUTNAM. 

S. AGNES’ SCHOOL.—The third year will begin, God 
* willing, October 2. The School will move tnto the new 

building November 1. Terms, $300 per annum. Application 

for admission should be made at once to Miss Cuasz, S. Agnes’ 

School, Albany. 





PROFESSOR HORSFORD' 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(MEDICINAL). 

Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Lassitude, and all diseases of 
the Urinary or Secretory organs. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, and all 
persons of sedentary habits, will find in this 
article food for the brain and strength for 
the system. 

Most excellent results have attended its 
administration for the prostration and ner- 
vous symptoms following Sunstroke. 

{? Send for Descriptive Circular. 

Ii. M. ANTHONY, 
General Agent, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 





H ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


120 Broapway, EqurrasLe BourLpie, 
NEW YORE. 


472,627 91 


Tota) Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 $872,627 91 
Tota! Outstanding Liabilities............ccce0. $45,606 87 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Preaident. 


1, REMSEN LANE, Sccretary. 


The Nation. 
9 
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CHARMING READING. 

JUSTIN M°CARTHY’S 

New Volume of Popular Biographies now ready, called 
~ % vv —~ » 4) 

MODERN LEADERS. 
Being a series of Biographical Sketches by 

JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


One volume §Svo, cloth, price $1 75. 


These sketches are marked by all that brilliancy ot 
style which has heretofore given Mr. McCarthy e0 wide a 
reputation. Besides being instructive, they are most 
charming reading. The following biographies, among 
many others, will be included in this volume: 


Queen Victoria, Louis Napoleon, 
The Prince of Wales, Eugenie, 
George Eliot, Thiers, 

King of Italy, Froude. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


477 Broadway, New York. 


ASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1, LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $1. 

2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 

3. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 

4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC 
TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 

5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
250 Engravings. Price, $1 75. 

6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE.(64 Engravings. $1 50 

7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 140 Engravings. $2, 

8. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. Price, $1 50. 

9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 

11. DRAWING FOR CABINETMAKERS. $150. 

12. ARMS AND AMMUNITION. $1 25. 

i. DRAWING FOR METAL PLATE WORKERS 





14. COLOR. By Professor Church. $1 25. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
[ NDEX CANONUM: 


Containing the Canons called Apostolical, the Canons 
of the undisputed General Councils, and the Canens of 
the Provincial Councils of Ancyra, Neo-Cesarea, Gaugra, 
Antioch, and Laodicea. 

In GREEK AND ENGLISH, together with a COM- 
PLETE DIGEST of the whole Code of Canon Law in the 
undivided Primitive Church, alphebetically arranged. 
By John Fulton, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Mobile. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 405, price $4. 


Cheap Edition. Price 50 certs. 
THE TWO ESTATES: That of the Wedded in 


the Lord, and that of the Single for the Kingdom of 
Heaven's Sake. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. 


Post-free on receipt of price. 
POTT, YOUNG & CO. 
Cooper Union, New York. 








A. BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN, 


_——_—— 


THE CONSTITUTION OF U.S, 
WITH A CONCORDANCE AND CLASSIFIED INDEX. 
By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D. 
Library Edition, $1 50. College Edition, $1. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 





PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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NOW BEING ISSUED. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS 
FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 

A SERIES OF BI-MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Small 12mo, fine cloth, $1 each. 

EDITED BY 
REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ARISTOPHANES. 
BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A., 


Author of *“ Etoniana,”’ ‘‘ The Public Schools,” etc. 


Recently Published. 
. HOMER'S ILIAD. %. ASCHYLUS. 
. HOMER’S ODYSSBY. 8. 
. HERODOTUS. 9, CICERO. 
. CASAR, 10. SOPHOCLES. 
5. VIRGIL. 11. PLINY. 
5. HORACE, 12. EURIPIDES. 
13. JUVENAL. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


The aim of the present series will be to explain, euffi- 
ciently for eneral readers, who these great writers were, 
and what t “! wrote; to give, wherever possible, some 
connected outline of the story which they tell, or the facts 
which they record, checked by the results of modern in- 
vestigations ; to present some of their most striking pas- 
sages in approved English translations, and to illustrate 
them generally from modern writers; to serve, in short, 
as a popular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece 
and Rome. 

** Each successive issue only adds to our appreciation of 
the learning and ekill with which this admirable enter- 
Ene of bringing the best classics within easy reach ot 

inglish readers is conducted.”"—New York Independent. 

**One of the most ingenious and successful literary en- 
terprises of the day.’’—Every Saturday. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PuBLisueErs, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 25 Bond 
Street, New York City. 


$10 WORTH OF BOOKS FREE. 


HE Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGA- 
ZINE will present Ten Dollars’ worth of their Pub- 
lications—to be selected from their list of over 2,000 works 
—to any person sending them a C)ub of Ten Yearly Sub- 
scribers at club rates, $3 each ($4 is the regular price). 
Special Circalar, with Catalogue, mailed on a eee 
Specimen number of *‘Lippincott’s Magazine,” Ii ustrated, 
mailed to any addresson receiptofTen Cents. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
Philadelphia ; 25 Bond Street, New York City. 








ESTABLISHED 1835. 
BROERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACEUTISTS AND 
MEDICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
145 Grand Street, New York. 


We send Laurie & McClatchey's work on ‘* Domestic Me- 
dicine,” together with a complete set of Remedies, in asolid 
Mahogany Case, ey ee to any addresa, on re- 
ceipt of $17, i.c., $5 for the Book, and $12 forthe Medicine 
Case. Address as above. 


; 
ONALDSON BROTHERS, 
Steam Lithographic Printers, 56, 58 and 60 Park 

Street (One Block from Centre Street), New York. 

Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Insurance Poli- 
cies, Checks, Drafts, Letter and Note Headings, and 
Commercial Blanks of every description, = Vy exe- 
cuted, in the highest style of the Art, at reasonable prices. 

Designs and Estimates furnished. P. O. Box 2791. 


GAZZAM'S TREATISE 


ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


HEBGABAY INSTITUT, 

Established in New York in 1814. English and 

French, for Young Ladies and Misses, Boarding and Day 

Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

French is the Lan age of the Family, and is constantly 
tute. 


epoken in the Ine 
MADAME D'HERVILLY, Prinelpal. 

















